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GOLDENROD AND ASTERS. 


BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





Some gaudy prince has stayed here over 
night: 
For look, the roadside gleams in splendor 
bright 
With gold-embroidered plumes that decked 
his train, 
While stars of purple amethyst, like rain, 
Have fallen from his robes. 
Mayhap he grew 
Weary of rioting, and straightway threw 
His gorgeousness away; then, smiling, went 
Clad in humility and sweet content, 
With tender lips and eyes, and open palms, 
To ask for and, receiving, to give alms; 
While the rich garments that he laid aside, 
Symbols of earthly glory and of pride, 
The mighty grace of some strange sylvan god 
Has changed to asters and to goldenrod. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The convention of the National Army 
Nurses’ Association, at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 6, had an unusually large attend- 
ance. The feature of the session was the 
appearance of Miss Clara Barton, of the 
Red Cross Society, who made an address. 
Mrs, Elizabeth W. Ewing, of Phcenixville, 
Penn., president of the Association, sub- 
mitted her annual report, and those of 
other officers were read. 








The Sioux County, Iowa, Republican 
Convention, convened in Hull, Aug. 30, 
inanimously resolved that it was the 
Sense of the Convention that the question 
of equal suffrage should be submitted to 
the people. The resolution was drafted 
and placed in the hands of the resolutions 
committee by Mrs. R. J. Ballard. 





The U. S. Labor Commissioner, Hon. 
Carroll D Wright, says in a recent report 
that although the number of women 
laborers is increasing, they encroach com- 
paratively little upon the occupations of 
Nen, but are more and more taking the 
place of children. Mr. Wright says, also, 


that where women are employed they are 
Tegarded as more reliable, neat, industri- 
ous, and polite than men, and consequently 
‘re more desirable in places for which 
they are fitted. Wyoming and Utah, the 
COmmissioner says, are the only States 





where women receive equal wages with 
men in return for equal work by legis- 
lative enactment. Although some prog- 
ress has been made in this direction in 
the last few years, Mr. Wright thinks 
there is still too much inequality. 





But while Mr. Wright finds that the 
number of women are increasing in this 
country as a whole, Mr, Conners, the 
State statistician of Indiana, says that in 
that State, 

There is a constantly decreasing wage 
for women. Statistics will later in the 
year be compiled showing the wages 
of dining-room, waiting, chambermaids, 
kitchen, ‘hired’ and other girls em- 
ployed in the towns and cities. lt is 
thought they will show an average but 
little over $2 a week. The discrimina- 
tion against the female laborer is not 
only found in all lines of business, but 
women are even being displaced now in 
their own ‘‘sphere” by colored men, who 
serve as waiters, and cooks, not only in 
hotels but also in families. In many 
other ways women are being forced to 
the workshops, where the price of female 
labor is meagre. 








-_—<°o- 


There are 33,404 men employed on In- 
diana farms, at an average wage of $13.89 
and board a month. There are 11,714 
women employed in various capacities on 
Indiana farms, at an average wage of 
$6.24 a month, with board. The lowest 
wage paid to farm-hands is $10.50. The 
highest paid to women is $8.92. These 
wages, of course, include board. 





-_--- 





Wowmen are being practically barred out 
from government service in the depart- 
ments at Washington. There is an im- 
mense pressure brought to bear by local 
politicians throughout the country for 
these places. Consequently whenever 
there is a vacancy to be filled, the heads 
of departments and chiefs of bureaus 
almost invariably ask for a man. The 
civil service regulations recognize the 
right to discriminate between the sexes, 
and whenever a requisition is made for a 
male clerk, stenographer, or typewriter, 
the commission certifies only the names 
of men. 

ek oe 

Civil-Service Commissioner Harlow says 
that the commission has a long list of 
excellent women eligible for appointment, 
but that it cannot get the appointing 
officers to take them. Of course there 
are various excuses given. The principal 
one, perhaps, is that ‘‘while women may 
do as well during the regular working 
hours, if there is a rush, and it is neces- 
sary to work over hours, the work can be 
crowded on the men better than on the 
women. The women are not so willing 
to work over hours, and the heads of 
offices feel more reluctant in asking them 
to do so than is the case with men.”’ 





Chief Examiner Servin, of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, confirms the _ state- 
ment of Commissioner Harlow. ‘‘It is 
claimed,” he says, “that women cannot 
adapt themselves to as great a variety of 
work as can men. They may be all right 
in a certain line, but when they are put 
on something else it is very hard for them 
to get the hang of it. They are also in- 
clined not only to insist on having all the 
privileges in the way of vacations and 
sick leave to which they are entitled, but 
they often expect special consideration 
and special favors.’’ Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Vanderlip, who has gen- 
eral supervision of the clerical force of 
the Treasury Department, indorsed prac- 
tically all that the officials of the Civil 
Service Commission had said, 





The discovery of these feminine disa- 
bilities has only recently been made. 
Ever since the experiment of appointing 
women was first tried, nearly forty years 
ago, successive heads of departments 
have testified to the satisfactory work of 
their women employees. They have even 
in some cases given women credit for 
greater punctuality, industry, and effi- 
ciency than men. We must, therefore, be 
permitted to question the correctness of 
these novel assertions. The real reason 
why women are being displaced is politi- 
cal. More and more the offices are used 
as perquisites, and are given in payment 
of political services. Women have no 
votes and are not wanted. 





The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has issued a forty-page pamphlet giving a 
detailed account, with value, conditions 





of application, and whatever the student 
would care to know, of the fellowships 
and scholarships open to women in this 
country for graduate work, and of the 
scholarships open to women for under- 
graduate work in the nineteen colleges 
belonging to the Association. 





In calling attention to this publication 
the N. Y. Nation says: 


This information has never been col- 
lected before, and will be of value not 
only to the many who want to choose a 
place for study, but to the many more 
who are interested in the progress of edu- 
cation generally. It is understood that 
opportunities for women are broadening, 
but it is not so clearly realized how far 
this process hasadvanced. ‘l'his compila- 
tion shows that of the twenty-four col- 
leges and universities now doing graduate 
work of scope enough to bring them into 
the Federation of Graduate Clubs, only 
three fail to admit women, Of those that 
admit women, only three fail to provide 
scholarships and fellowships for them; 
and of these three, one dves not offer fel- 
lowships or scholarships either to men or 
to women. The universities which have 
the unenviable distinction of refusing to 
share their stores of learning with women 
simply because they are women are still 
(we take occasion to mention this curious 
anachronism from time to time) Clark, 
Princeton, and Johns Hopkins, 





Adelaide Wilson writes as follows in 
the last issue of the Saturday Review, of 
Atlanta: 

Men of Georgia! Read and ponder a 
few facts concerning the States of this 
vast United States of America, then an- 
swer the women of Georgia, why is their 
State left out of the march of progress? 
Why, why? Even Louisiana, with its 
proportionately much larger negro popu- 
lation, is ahead of us! Have the women 
of Georgia ever been permitted to vote 
on apy question in the history of the 
State, of large State or city importance? 
If so I should be glad to know it. A 
recent constitutional amendment’ in 
Louisiana has given to taxpaying women 
the right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to taxpayers. Are the women of 
Georgia less intelligent, less capable, than 
those of Louisiana? Will the men of 
Georgia see that the women taxpayers 
have this their right of vote, their mon- 
eyed birthright, or else that they be ex- 
empt from taxation by legislative enact- 
ment, because they have no vote? Have 
the women of Georgia failed in their duty 
as wives, mothers, and daughters, that the 
rights of citizenship are denied them? 





The New York Life has lifted the 
“classification’’ ban from risks on women, 
and they are now insured on the same 
terms as men. The company cautions its 
agents to use great care, however, in se- 
lecting female risks. Agents will not be 
allowed to submit applications or to incur 
the expense of examinations upon the fol- 
lowing classes of women without first 
submitting the facts to the home office: 
Domestic servants and factory operatives, 
illiterate women, women over 55 years of 
age, and girls under 15 years of age. 
While the company will write whole life 
and limited payment life policies upon 
select risks, it recommends that endow- 
ment or bond policies be written. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SKIRT. 





Only a little dust. Almost impercepti- 
ble dust, caught on the rug on the floor of 
the handsome hall. 

It was a Turkish rug, lying on the per- 
fectly waxed, hardwood floor, in a hall 
where neatness seemed to reign along 
with all the appointments of wealth. 

But there was that almost imperceptible 
dust! 

How did it come to be there? If you 
had ears that could hear its voices, it 
could tell you. It would say that it had 
clutched a fold on the beautiful lady’s 
gown, and come in from the street. 

It was a beautiful gown as well as a 
beautiful lady. A tailor-made gown, and 
its fashionable bias flounce trailed 
stylishly on the ground. 

Everything was stylish about the lady, 
from her fair face, with rather deep circles 
below the eyes, to her slender and hand- 
some walking shoes. She walked trailing 
her gown properly, dust or no dust. In- 
deed, she ignored the dust of the street; 
but will the dust ignore her? 

Let us listen, if she will not, for this 
almost imperceptible dust moves and acts 
with fearful power, and, if we listen, we 
possibly may understand its language. 

Soon after coming in on the beautiful 
lady’s gown, other steps followed and 
other gowns helped to move the dust 
along farther into the house; but it had a 
fancy for the beautiful lady. Her frail- 





ness attracted it, and it followed her to 
her bed-chamber. Her feet had never 
trod the loathsome precincts from whence 
it came, but it came to her on her gown. 

Soon there came to the chamber a little 
child; a sweet, rosy cherub. in its romp- 
ing it stirred the dust about. 

Then the dust began to be separated, 
being formed of many particles, and these 
talked among themselves. As they talked 
they danced back and forth, waltzing, 
swirling, capering, with every motion of 
the child and its mamma, the beautiful 
lady. 

A scientist could have understood them 
if he had caught some of them under his 
microscope. He would have called them 
“germs.’’ With what alarm he would 
have recognized the diphtheretic, and with 
what dismay would he have seen the 
tuberculosis germ approaching the frail 
lady. 

Back and forth, dancing, capering, 
walizing, the germs kept time while baby 
in its muther’s arm said, as thousands of 
otber little ones were saying: 

‘Now [lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If i should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

This baby was saying it for the last 
time, 

When night came again, thousands 
of littl vvices sent up again the 
babies’ prayers, but this one was gasp- 
ing out its little life on mamma’s bosom, 
destroyed by a germ, 

A yellow card at the front door warned 
all comers agaiust diphtheria, 

The beautiful lady sought health vainly 
for a year or more, then found rest *be- 
yond the sorrow and the parting.” 

“Broken hearted” it was said, ‘‘Found 
death in the dust of the street,’ said the 
microscope. A victim of the long skirt. 


Vincennes, Ind. A.C, 
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CUL. HIGGINSON LOYAL TO WOMEN. 


Col. Higginson addresses the following 
spirited letter to the editor of the New 
York Nation, declining to become a mem- 
ber of a ‘‘National Institute of Art, 
Science, and Letters’? which excludes 
women: 

Sir, I have received with much regret a 
proposition, signed by several eminent 
names, and looking towards the establish- 
ment of **The National Institute of Art, 
Science, and Letters,’”’ tu consist of 200 
members. My special ground for regret 
is that this organization, unlike almost all 
organizations established for similar pur- 
poses in America within the last half cen- 
tury, appears to be limited to one sex 
only. 

Among national societies based upon 
the larger membership, and including 
women as well as men, are the American 
Social Science Association, the American 
Philological Svciety, the American Folk- 
Lore Society, the American Modern Lan- 
guage Society, the American Historical 
Society, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
the Associated Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the Association of American 
Authors. Many of these organizations 
have had women not merely as members. 
but as officers. ‘Thus, Prof. Abby B, 
Leach was vice-president, and is puw 
president, of the Philological Society; 
Miss Alice Fletcher is vice-president of 
the Folk Lore Society; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is a vice president of the Associa- 
tion of American Authors, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Healey Dall has always, I believe, 
been a director of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 

I have been, at different times, a mem- 
ber of each of these societies, have been 
an officer of several of them, and, indeed, 
president of three, and | am not aware 
that the slightest inconvenience has ever 
followed from the union of both sexes in 
their membership, or that any proposition 
has ever been made looking toward a 
change. Meanwhile, there have been 
similar societies which, while originally 
based on a narrower plan, have expanded 
their membership to include women; as 
has been done, for instance, in the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, and the New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society. Other 
learned societies have admitted women 
occasionally and sparingly, though enough 
to establish the precedent. Thus the 
late Prof. Maria Mitchell was admitted to 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and also to the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; while 
women are now chosen freely, I believe, 
into the Society of American Artists, In 
fact, it may safely be said that in recently 
formed societies of a national character 
for the promotion of ‘Art, Science, and 
Letters,’’ the tendency has been all one 
way. Can any good reason be given why 
the proposed ‘‘National Institute’? should 
attempt to turn back the tide? For one, 
Ican take no part in such a movement, 
and have, therefore, felt obliged, however 
reluctantly, to decline the honor of its 
membership. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Glimpsewood, Dublin, N. H., Aug. 20, 1899. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


ELIZABETH M. F. Denton, of Welles- 
ley, Mass., is author of a poem entitled 
“Life,” a reply to the question, ‘‘What is 
Life?”’—from bird, child, sage, earth, sun, 
stars, and old Father Time. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON has 
contributed a paper on the International 
Congress of Women to the September 
number of Ainslee’s Magazine ‘The arti- 
cle is illustrated from photographs, and 
the magazine frontispiece is a photograph 
of Mrs. Stetson. 

Mrs. IpA H. Harper, since the close 
of the Women's International Council, 
has been sight-seeing in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. She expects to visit 
friends in St. Petersburg, and to return 
about Dec. 1, to Washington, where she 
will spend the winter. 

Miss BERTHA FOWLER, superintendent 
of Marcy Home, Chicago, gave an address 
of unusual force at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
She is a student of sociological methods, 
and has administrative power of a high 
order, The work at the home is prosper- 
ing greatly under her administration. 


Mrs. ANNA KATHARINE GREEN has 
published a new detective story, ‘‘Agatha 
Webb,” and in none of her earlier works 
has this author more deftly caused sus- 
picion for crime to fall upon one charac- 
ter after another, until the reader’s curi- 
osity is whetted to its keenest—when in 
an instant the whole matter is made clear, 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster recently spent 
several days very delightfully at North- 
field, in attendance upon the Christian 
Workers’ Conference. At the request of 
Mr. Moody both she and Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt delivered addresses upon the tem- 
perance cause. She has gone to Stanstead, 
Canada, for a brief visit, when she will 
return to Boston. 

Miss JOANNA E, Woop, of Queenston, 
a well-known Canadian author, has writ- 
ten two novels, ‘‘Judith Moore” and ‘The 
Untempered Mind,’’ which have been 
favorably received. A third, dealing with 
life in a Scotch mining town, will be pub- 
lished this fall. Miss Wood is now travel- 
ling abroad. She is described as a young 
woman of charming personality. 


Mrs. A. P. Norton, of Boston, is con- 
ducting a School of Housekeeping for 
Women, at the N. Y. Chautauqua, which 
is exciting considerable interest. Situa- 
tions, plans, finishing, furnishing, plumb- 
ing, draining, cleaning, and the general 
care of the house are receiving attention. 
The last three weeks of the course will be 
given to the study of foods, food princi- 
ples, and problems of housekeeping. 

CHARLOTTE SMITH AUGSTMAN, Of 277 
Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich., has pub- 
lished a tract on ‘‘The Power of the To- 
bacco Habit,” in which, after enumerat- 
ing the evils growing out of it, she closes 
with the novel and amusing demonstra- 
tion that a man who lays by from day to 
day, and invests at compound interest the 
usual cost of the indulgence, will at the 
end of sixty-one years have accumulated 
the snug little sum of one hundred and 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four dollars and twenty-six cents. 


Mrs. Lucien Howse, of Buffalo, chair- 
man of the National Association of Col- 
lege Alumnw Committee, has been charged 
with providing a special exhibit to be 
made by college women at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. Among the things which 
the exhibit will bring out will be the in- 
crease in the teaching force and the num- 
ber of students; the development of the 
college curricula; the increasing attention 
to the physical welfare of the college girl; 
the rise of the woman scholar, as indicated 
by the holders of fellowships and college 
professorships; the number who have 
taken the Ph. D. degree, records of origi- 
nal work, etc., and certain social sta- 
tistics. 

Mrs. Emma B. BLANCHARD, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has developed one of the best 
and most practical charities of that pro- 
gressive city. Once a week, in Tomlin- 
son Hall, between eight and nine hundred 
young girls, from six to fifteen, assemble 
for industrial training under her manage- 
ment. There are 127 teachers. Mrs. 
Blanchard inaugurated the work with 
twenty children. In three months she 
had seventeen teachers and 200 girls. 
Now nearly a thousand. Plain sewing and 
the arts of successful housewifery are 
taught as the basis of sensible religious 
instruction. The pupils are from the 
congested districts and slums, and are 
literally transformed, body and soul. 
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WOMEN HARNESSED TO PLOWS IN 
MANITOBA. 


From Portage La Prairie has come to 
the San Francisco Sunday Examiner a 
statement verified by photographs. The 
women are of the Russian peasantry im- 
ported into Canada by the Immigration 
Bureau for the purpose of furnishing labor 
for the Manitoba farming districts. They 
are of the class of Russians known as 
Doukhobors, for whom much sympathy 
has been felt because exiled by the Rus- 
sian Government. 

About 4,000 of these Doukhobors, male 
and female, have been invited into Canada 
by the immigration agents in Russia, 
They now form a very considerable set- 
tlement in the Northwest Territories and 
are naturally inclined to be clannish. 
They farm communities and settlements 
of their own and carry on life in pretty 
much the same fashion they followed in 
semi-barbaric Russia. They bring many 
of the most primitive of the old-world 
traditions and customs with them, among 
them being the masculine notion that the 
female is made to work and be useful at 
whatever task her lord and master shall 
give her. The hitching of women to 
plows is but one of the many instances of 
his adoption of this comfortable error. 

Wooden yokes are used, and to these 
yokes a span of women are harnessed. 
There may be six or eight women to one 
plow. A photograph was taken for the 
Ezaminer and is the only one to be had 
of the strange scene it represents. 

The Doukhobors do not care to be 
photographed, and it was only after con- 
siderable persuasion thatthe head Douk- 
hobor would permit the correspondent to 
come near enough to his field to get a 
good picture of his plow team. 

The plow was stopped for a moment at 
the sharp command of the man driver, 
and the women stood regarding the 
stranger and his machine with about as 
much interest as a horse would display. 

When the picture was taken, the driver 
cracked his whip, spoke some guttural 
words to his human team, the women 
bent to their yokes, the whiffletree creak- 
ed and the plow moved on through the 
tough soil while the man driver walked 
leisurely behind. 

These Doukhobors use oxen and horses 
on an equal footing with their women 
when they have any of the former. If a 
man is rich enough to afford an ox, he is 
likely to harness it in the same team with 
five or six women. He is quite willing to 
exchange a woman for an ox or a horse, 
and trades of that nature are not uncom, 
mon among the tribe, even herein Mani- 
toba in civilized America! 

And the women never think of com- 
plaining. They see nothing wrong in 
their degradation. They have known no 
other life, and it has not yet occurred to 
them to demand any other. They are 
back a few centuries in the progress of 
civilization. Western Russia has been 
too dark and too slow for them to see or 
learn of the rapid strides their sisters have 
taken elsewhere in the world. To obey 
their big, heavy-fisted, dull-browed lords 
has been the only thing they knew in all 
the centuries, 

It was on account of their simple, eco- 
nomic ways that the Doukhobors were 
invited here by the Canadian immigra- 
tion authorities. They were deemed de- 
sirable because they seemed to'have no 
ambition beyond hard labor. Social ambi- 
tion is unknown to them. They live to 
work, even as they work to live. The 
Canadians picked them out accordingly, 
as the best material possible for pioneers 
upon Western Canada’s vast, unsettled 
agricultural lands. 

Just what the Dominion Government 
thinks of them remains a mystery as yet. 
It is morally certain that sooner or later 
some official action will be demanded by 
the daughters of civilization in neighbor- 
ing communities regarding the subjection 
of their Russian sisters to slavery and 
drudgery in the harvest field. 

The Government cannot ignore this de- 
mand when it comes. It will be inter- 
esting to wateh the official hand of civili- 
zation fall upon the simple-minded Rus- 
sians and strive to break them of their 
racial characteristics, the growth of thou- 
sands of years. 

‘You must not harness women to 
plows,” the Government will say. 

“Why not?” will reply the D»oukhobors, 
in stupid surprise. ‘They are good, able 
beasts.”’ 

“But they are something more than 
that. They are women, the mothers of 
your children; they have souls and minds 
as good as yours; they have the same right 
to independence, and more right to an 
easy life, since they are the weaker of the 
sexes. Take care of them and work for 
them. Let them stay in the house and 
make you comfortable there.”’ 

All of which will be unintelligible gib- 
berish to the men; and they will merely 
shake their cannon-ball heads at the 


Government authorities and say: 
“Good woman, strong—make good ox. 





No worth anything but to work—no 
think here,” pointing to their thick pates. 
“No work, no use—take ’em away.”’ 
And they will walk away disgustedly, and 
the officials will get mad and tell them if 
they catch them harnessing any more 
women to plows they will see what they 
will see. 

It will be a spectacle fur onlooking 
civilization, but for the Doukhobors a 
severe innovation—a tearing out by the 
roots of a part of their racial impression 
of life. 

They have been in the midst of the New 
World civilization only a little over a year 
—hardly long enough to have become pre- 
pared for the reformation which it is pro- 
posed to urge upon them. 

Meanwhile, the plowing goes on in sea- 
son, with women and oxen trudging side 
by side in the yokes. And the Doukho- 
bor women remain in literal distinctness 
‘sisters to the ox’’—actual illustrations 
of Edwin Markham’s most famous de- 
scription of human depravity. 





> oo ___- 


WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss Minnie Marsh, of Dennison, has 
recently been appointed State Examiner 
by the State Superintendent of Education 
of Texas, an honor never before conferred 
upon a Texas woman. 

Miss Milly Burnett, of Port Ewen, N. 
Y., is a candidate for school commis- 
sioner on the Republican ticket. For 
weeks she has been electioneering 
throughout the country, travelling on her 
bicycle. Miss Burnett has for several 
years been a successful teacher in the 
Ulster Academy in Kingston. Being an 
expert wheel woman, sheswiftly rides from 
place to place to talk over the situation 
with the politicians, several of whom 
have already declared that they will stand 
by her. 

Mrs. E. L. Beanston has been removed 
from her position as teacher in the public 
schools of San Francisco, Cal., because 
she got married during the summer vaca- 
tion. Therule relating to married women 
teachers was adopted several years ago, 
but has been a dead letter until the 
present school board came into power. 
It is said that Mrs, Beanston will test in 
the court the right of the board to make 
and enforce such arule, She claims that 
in marrying she has in no wise lessened 
her ability or capacity as a teacher, or 
committed any offence which would war- 
rant her dismissal. 

The San Francisco Call makes the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: 

The rule of the School Board that lady 
teachers marrying while in the depart- 
ment must resign, has been enforced in 
the case of Mrs. Mary F. Beanston, Why 
not? It seems to be a regulation based 
on equity, and takes for granted that 
every teacher contracting matrimony has 
regard enough for herself to select a man 
able to support her, ‘That being the case, 
she should step aside and allow some 
other young lady, not so fortunate, a 
chance for a salary and maybe, ultimately, 
a husband with earning capacity. 

It would seem that from the Call's 
standpoint the public schools should be 
carried on to provide a support for young 
women teachers, instead of being con- 
ducted first, last, and all the time for the 
best interests of the children. F. M. A, 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY BY A WOMAN. 
GENEVA, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a recent visit to Geneva I had the 
pleasure of meeting a very remarkable 
woman, who claims to have made one of 
the great discoveries of the century. 

The fact that ‘‘water not only expands 
with heat but also in the process of freez- 
ing,’ she claims was unknown to scien- 
tists both in England, and America, until 
she discovered and published it. They 
said that according to natural law, ice, 
being heavier than water, must sink to 
the bottom of our rivers and lakes, which 
in time would become one solid mass of 
ice which no summer sun could melt. As 
this was not the case, and as they did not 
know that heat was generated in the 
process of freezing, they said there was 
‘ta deviation from nature’s law.” 

If a woman made this discovery, for the 
glory of her sex we want the fact known 
and distinctly stated. 

Mrs. Maria Remmington Hemiup, born 
near Silvercrich, in Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., in 1833, moved to Geneva in 1850. 
She married here and made here her first 
observations on the freezing of ice. She 
was without scientific education, but from 
a child was always asking the reason for 
what she saw. Some students went to 
her house to borrow a boat; they left 
there a book on chemistry which she 
looked over in their absence. Her atten- 
tion was drawn to the statement that “all 
bodies contract with cold and expand 
with heat; a great general law of nature 
except in the formation of ice, where 
there is an apparent deviation.” 

Mrs. Hemiup, in thinking of this state- 
ment, doubted that there ever could bea 





deviation from a natural law. With 
thought, observation, and study, she dis- 
covered that in the process of freezing, 
ice also expanded. In surface ice, it is 
first little particles of water that freeze 
and form ice crystals; electrical heat is 
engendered, which sets the centre of each 
crystal free; the centre passes out in the 
form of vapor. Mis. Hemiup, living on 
the banks of Seneca Lake, noticed a 
vapor arising in cold weather, and the 
colder the weather the more vapor arose, 
She began to reason about this phenome- 
non, and discovered that cold will pro- 
duce heat, a law unknown to scientists 
thus far. She announced it to the public 
on May 5, 1866, in the Rochester Express, 
under the heading, ‘‘Do God’s Laws Con- 
flict, or Man’s Reasonings?”’ 

In 1886, twenty years after making this 
discovery, she published a book, entitled 
“The Law of Heat,’ more fully elaborat 
ing her idea. Although the press gave 
the book complimentary notices, the 
scientists thus far, though adopting her 
theory, have not as yet given her credit 
for the discovery. 

This matter is worthy of investigation, 
as, if true, it reflectsaglory on all women, 

E.LIzaBETH CAbDY STANTON. 


TOAST TO MRS. STANTON. 





The following toast to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was offered by her son, Robert 
Livingston Stanton, on a birthday anni- 
versary of Gerrit Smith Stanton, Sept. 18, 
1893. It was the custom to celebrate these 
occasions in Mrs. Stanton’s family circle 
with toasts and original verses : 

I. 
Here is a toast 
We all can boast; 
She’s mother, sister, ‘Aunty Lee.”’ 
She raised us all 
In many a squall, 
With the help of dear H. B. 
I. 
She raises cake 
And bread and ‘sich,’ 
From Jersey up to Maine; 
But her favorite raise 
Is not from maize, 
’Tis when she’s “raising Cain.” 
III. 
Germany has her Bismarck, 
England, Gladstone, forsooth ; 
Poland, Kosciusko; Hungary, Kossuth; 
America had her Washington ; 
Columbia, Bolivar: 
But we have got the best of all, 
Our darling, dear old mar! 
IV. 


Then let us hope and always pray 
That full many a year will pass 
Before we have a vacant chair 
*Longside the apple sass ; 
For search we may through tale and song, 
We'll never find another 
With so many virtues all in one 
As are found in our sweet Mother! 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF A GARDEN. 

In thinking of what one may send an 
invalid or those shut within four change- 
less walls, it is of infinitely more use to 
choose an immature and budding plant, 
or a bulb just ready to rise from its time 
of germinating in darkness, than to ex- 
pend large sums in cut flowers. Tocount 
the buds, to watch the unfolding leaves, 
to see the upshooting of a flower stalk, is 
not only a new delight for every morning, 
but is a daily gospel of good cheer. 
Growth, expansion, color, life, each speak 
of possibly returning to health and tell of 
vitality that is not readily quenched, 

Last winter a few lily-of-the-valley roots, 
planted in a wide-mouthed earthen pot, 
were to a feeble woman like a visit from 
the very “Genius of Spriog.’’ The snow 
lay thick and white outside, the roads 
were barely broken and desolately un- 
trodden; there was illness within and iso- 
lation without; but she of the lily pot 
carried her pets from window to window, 
foliowing the sun, and could hardly resist 
caressing the frail leaves, which, pale and 
translucent, almost like the folded wings 
of a katydid, rose from the dull moss just 
far enough to shield the up-thrust lily- 
stalk. For three weeks they were her only 
guests, and satisfied her heart, standing 
at last in smiling clusters of white, while 
the unfolding leaves hurried to reach up 
to them, exhaling the subtle wood-odor 
so peculiar to their tribe. No one could 
disbelieve in the return of all delightful 
out-of-door joys while he stood a witness 
of what warmth and light can do, 

If one is vigorous enough really to work 
in a garden—weed and straighten and 
trim and cut off seed vessels and stir the 
earth about the growing plants—the chief 
danger lies in its becoming a mild form of 
mania, mind and body refusing to perform 
other duties. There is, I am_ positive, 
some primeval affinity between the hand 
of man and Mother Earth, which makes 
ita delight to touch and handle it, from 
the fascinating influence of mud pies upon 
children to the sense of supreme satisfac- 
tion in patting down some good potting 
soil about a favorite geranium. 

The raising of a few seedlings in a sun- 
ny window and then ‘“‘pricking them out’’ 
in your early spring border is accompanied 
by the same keen sense of pleasure that 
comes from the use of creative power, and 








has the added charm of mystery. What 
will they develop? 

Half-a-dozen tea-roses, with their need 
of care, their many enemies to combat, 
their generous return of blossom and fra- 
grance, the uncertainty whether they will 
yield a constant or a remittent crop, the 
delight of seeing the soft bronze leaves 
swiftly develop and lay bare the long 
graceful buds. will drive away a thousand 
‘blue devils,”’ give you an opportunity to 
bless your friends with always welcome 
gifts, and strengthen your faith in the 
final triumph of all good things. By the 
time the season is over, you will have 
found that these slender bushes have ex- 
ercised patience, roused both hope and 
fear, awakened joy, and given birth to ap 
almost ludicrous sense of satisfaction. 

The languid interest which bovks 
arouse in minds enfeebled by pain or 
exhausted by emotion is as nothing in 
comparison with this health-giving tonic 
derived from gardening. One reason of 
the efficacy of the employment arises 
from its being one in which the experi- 
menter can work alone. There are phases 
of human experience when doing things 
in common, even with our very dearest 
friends, is practically impossible, and 
when talking proves more exhausting 
than breaking stones. One cannot be 
lonely in a garden which is ours to culti- 
vate and watch over. The lilies call us to 
enjoy their stately beauty; the mignon- 
ette draws us down to its hardy, faithful 
delicacy by such a caressing, wooing ap- 
peal; the asters bristle aad hold up their 
smart heads like bright scholars awaiting 
their prizes; the heliotrope turns its sun- 
loving leaves towards the heat and bids 
us expect a rich banquet to our senses. 

We can hardly keep from calling them 
by name as we pass them in review. Some 
have seemed so ungrateful, some so per- 
verse; the fiendish worms and devouring 
armies of larve-laying creatures are so 
defiantly hurtful, and we have to work so 
hard to save life, that we find ourselves all 
at once maternal in tenderness, skilful as 
surgeons and patient as nurses, and all 
the while the fresh air blows about our 
tired temples, and the wonder of divine 
order and beauty unveils itself, and we 
have neither heard a disturbing word, nor 
felt a touch upon the ever sore spot which 
mistaken human kindness strives to 
soothe, nor been forced to say what we 
did not mean, nor hideanything. And we 
go back to our chamber with the spicy 
flavor of the geranium clinging to our 
fingers and the sweet breath of a rose 
exhaling from the bud on our breast. If 
it be that only we have taken a choking 
weed from its rude grasp of some little 
struggling plant, we have saved a life and 
done some good in our little world. 

If a country home pertains to a family, 
and things can be planned to become per- 
manent sources of delight, and recurring 
springtimes show that trees and shrubs, 
roses and lilacs, are growing as the chil- 
dren grow, then friendship ripens into 
love and the nature must indeed be stolid 
that does not enter into the life of its 
faithful, embowering dependents. But 
since this is the privilege of the few, let 
us make for ourselves a bit of garden 
everywhere we go, even if our limita- 
tions reach the narrowness of a window- 
box. 

There are many doors thrown open to 
those from whom the present joy of life 
seems to have gone out. ‘See here and 
here,’’ cry the voices of the happy, ‘there 
you will be amused and learn to forget; 
here you will find diversion.”’ I would fain 
open the gate of a garden and say, enter 
where beauty and peace dwell, under the 
divine protection of Him who in the be- 
ginning, we are told, chose such a place as 
the best environment in which man and 
his consort could dwell.—‘'C,” in N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Queen Victoria has seen every throne 
in the world vacated at least once, and 
some of them several times. 

The Royal Humane Society has _ be- 
stowed an award on Miss Ellen Hold for 
her bravery in jumping into the sea at 
Blackpool and saving the life of her 
patient, who had accidentally fallen in. 
Nurse IHlold performed this courageous 
act last February, and sheand her patient 
were promptly charged after their rescue 
with attempting suicide! The accident to 
the patient, the attempted rescue by the 
nurse, the actual rescue by some fisher- 
men, the charge of suicide by the authori- 
ties, and the award to the heroine by the 
Royal Humane Society form the basis for 
a very romantic story. 

The young Duchess of Sutherland is 
one of a number of women of high rank 
in England who are interested and ac- 
tive in philanthropic topics. Beautiful, 
wealthy, and accomplished, she refuses to 
lead the idle life often pursued by ladies 
of similar station. One day she is in Scot- 
land aiding the domestic tweed industry, 
now so much a part of Highland cottage 








life; another she is in Staffordshire prs. 
siding at meetings in the overcrowded 
pottery districts, where much real Philap. 
thropy of the highest sort is at the jot. 
tom of most of the schemes she hag in 
hand whereby the conditions of woikmey 
are to be improved and their familie, 
generously benefited. Then her name 
appears on the frontispiece of a leading 
review or magazine, the subject of the 
article dealing with the welfare of womey 
or workmen. She writes essays on the 
moral conditions of modern life, ang 
makes speeches at children’s gatherings 
and ‘mothers’ meetings.” 

Persian girl babies are given very pretty 
names. In one family, perhaps, one wij 
find an Aktar, the star: Guishan, lilies: 
Wobahar, the spring; Shamsi, the oun: 
Shiveen, sweet; Almas, diamond. Yet 
little girls are not wanted. There is mur. 
muriog in a house wheu a girl is born, 
and an old Persian proverb says: “The 
household weeps forty days when a gir| 
is born.” There is an imposing ceremony 
when a boy is named, but an old woman 
stops and whispers in a wee maid's ear 
the name she is to go by. Her father 
does not look at her. Presently, when 
she can crawl to her feet, she may wip 
him by her pretty baby ways. There are 
no kindergartens in Persia. As soon ag 
she is six years old the Persian girl’s life 
of seclusion begins. She is taught em. 
broidery and perhaps to read the Koran, 
But there exists in the minds of many 
Persians the idea that it is immodest for 
a girl to know how to read. 





MORE LETTERS FROM COLORADO. 


Mrs. Frank N. Briggs, president of the 
Women’s Club of Victor, Col., writes: 


Before answering your questions, | will 
state that lam one of those women why 
did not care for the ballot; but, realizing 
that there are many of our sisters who 
must take a man’s place in the world, | 
now believe that they shuuld have a man’s 
privileges. Realizing, also, that woman’s 
intiuence is largely tur guod in other di- 
rections, I believe it should be in this, 

I do not find that equal suffrage bas in- 
creased corruption in politics. While it 
may not have greatly changed things 
for the better in a general way, the polling 
places are certainly more quiet, orderly, 
and respectable. The women’s vote is 
not decreasing, but rather increasing, par- 
ticularly in municipal elections. Some few 
may wish to be deprived of the suffrage, 
and may refuse to vote, but they are not 
numerous. I do notfind that the bad and 
ignorant women vote more generally tian 
the better class. 

As for marring the happiness of the 
home, the woman politician who neglects 
her home and children, and makes herself 
an object of ridicule, is a woman who in 
her very nature would be going to the 
same extreme in some other direction 
were she not interested in politics. There 
are a few such women in this State, but 
we are thankful that they are only few, 
and not increasing. I do not. believe there 
is a State in the Union where the true, 
womanly woman receives more respect 
and consideration socialiy than in Colo- 
rado, both in general and special ways, 
and there has certainly never been a time 
when her influence has been so marked. 

Summing up, as to bad results, I think 
they are largely negative. Some possibly 
expected great results to follow at once, 
and have been disappointed. The results 
have been emphatically good along the 
line of stimulating women to a more in- 
telligent study of public questions. The 
broad woman’s club idea, in connection 
with the suffrage, has done wonders for 
the broader education of women, giving 
them an expanded horizon in all things, 
and especially alung the line of civic re- 
sponsibility, 

I regret that I have not more of a defi- 
nite nature to send you. My remarks are 
based upon the opinion of a conservative 
club woman, who is decidedly not a poli- 
tician. 

Mrs. H. J. Furness, president of the 
Mutual Improvement Club of Longmont, 
Col., writes: 


I wish to answer your questions fairly, 
particularly as | was one of those who 
were not in favor of women’s voting. You 
ask, Has equal suffrage increased the cor- 
ruption of politics? Not in the least. Has 
it impaired the happiness of the home? 
No. There are always plenty of Mrs. Jel- 
lybys, but they might as well be occupied 
with equal suffrage as with the Hotten- 
tots. Has it caused women to receive less 
respect and consideration socially? That 
idea is all nonsense. A lady is a lady, 
‘for a’ that and a’ that,” and whether she 
be in the parlor or in politics, she will re- 
ceive the consideration she deserves. 
This has been thoroughly demonstrated 
in Colorado, and no women in Boston are 
regarded with more respect than the re- 
fined and cultured ladies who are leaders 
in this movement. Has it lessened wom- 
en’s influence for good? Not a_ bit. 
Wherever they have taken a hand in pub- 
lic political work, the moral atmosphere 
is admitted by all to be purer. Have the 
women generally ceased voting? At every 
election more women vote than at the 
previous one. Do the bad and ignorant 
women vote more generally than the good 
and intelligent? The good and intelligent 
women who go to the polls far outnumber 
the others. 

Has it had any bad results, and, if 89, 
what? I do not believe there are any that 
will be lasting. Women are generally more 
impulsive than men, and, perhaps, do not 
look before they leap quite so long. 59, 
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when the franchise was given them, a 
good many seized the equal suffrage 
broom and commenced the much-needed 
house-cleaning in public halls, without 
wise and concentrated action. In conse- 
quence they became enveloped in the cob- 
webs ana clouds of dust they stirred up, 
without dving much, if any, good; and 
such action was used agaiust them, and 
did do harm at first; but the fog is clear- 
jog rapidly, and,in a few years, with 
women to the fore not alone, but together 
with the men, although they may not 
bring the work to absolute perfection, yet 
the change for the better will be mar- 
vellous. 

What are the good results? In many 
cases better men have been elected. In 
towns where the license question has been 
the issue the temperance party has nearly 
always won; and equal suffrage certainly 
has stimulated women to a more intelli- 
gent study of public questions, and given 
them a broader outlook generally, and 
thev certainly have a growing sense of 
civic responsibility as citizens of Colo- 
rado. 


Mrs. William J. Kerr, president of the 
19th Century Club of Pueblo, Col., writes: 


You ask, Has woman suffrage impaired 
the happiness of the home? I answer, 
emphatically and positively, No. Its ten 
dency in the home has been to bring its 
members closer together. The family now 
feel a common interest in the public weal. 
They discuss existing conditions, pro 
posed remedies, and pending legislation. 
Topics of new interest engross their 
thoughts, and the family life takes on 
new celoring and broader sympathies. In 
all my acquaintance, I cannot recall a sin- 
gle home made less lappy by equal suf- 
frage. In my own home, husband and 
sons juin me in the discussion of live 
topics. ‘The enlarged and widened fields 
have opened up new and delightful ave- 
nues of thought. 

Since the adoption of equal suffrage, 
there has been a great change in the con- 
duct of the primaries. At elections, the 
booths are free from rowdyism, brawling, 
and fighting. The two-dollar bill is no 
longer flashed in the face of the voter; if 
bribery is resorted to, itis by stealth. To 
the honor of Colorado manhood, women 
are treated with marked courtesy in the 
exercise of their right to vote. Any at- 
tempt to insult them would be promptly 
punished Political parties no longer dare 
to affront public sentiment by the nomi- 
nation of an open profligate or debauchee. 
Consequently our offices are filled by in- 
cumbents who are at least outwardly re- 
spectable. There is a large increase in the 
woman vote at each succeeding election; 
the number who remain away grows 
“smaller and beautifully less’? year by 
year, #53 

Our intelligent women almost all vote. 
Among the ignorant and degraded for- 
eigners employed in our smelters and 
coal-mines, a large number of the women 
are averse to voting. 

With the unfolding of women’s intel- 
lect, stimulated by club studies, Colorado 
women have largely extended their use- 
fulness. The saloon question is now a 
practical one. What was formerly a mere 
sentiment has rapidly developed into a 
keen sense of personal responsibility and 
personal duty. Civic affairs have been 
grasped intelligently, and in this and 
other Colorado cities women have inaugu- 
rated and carried into successful practice 
park and street improvements, sanitary 
reforms, Pingree Gardens, rescue homes, 
and kindred work, 

The entry of women into the domain of 
active politics has created no Utopia, 
established no millennium; butit has done 
much to encourage progress, stimulate 
moral sentiment, purify the political 
atmosphere, add to the beauty of the 
home and of the community, and foster 
and promote every good work. In a 
word, equal suffrage in Colorado has dis- 
appointed its enemies and gratified its 
friends. It is an unqualified success, and 
is here to stay. 


Mrs. Ednah Roney, secretary of the 
Women’s Literary Club of Ward, Colo., 
writes: 


My experience of equal suffrage is con- 
fined to the narrow limits of a mining 
camp high in the Rockies. The women 
here, with few exceptions, vote, and are 
glad of the opportunity. We, as a rule, 
go to the polls with our husbands, vote 
as we think right, and there as elsewhere 
are always treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and respect, and have never 
yet experienced any unpleasantness of 
any nature. Indeed, everything is done 
decently and in order. From my experi- 
ence, I can truly say I do not believe that 
equal suffrage has increased political cor- 
ruption. There has been one great good 
result, if no others—that of stimulating 
women to a more intelligent study of 
public questions. 

With sincere wishes that rou may soon 
be able to judge of the effects of equal 
suffrage from your own personal experi- 
ence, I am yours very truly, 

EpNnAH RONEY. 





THE ROYAL RED CROSS. 


The coveted honor of the Royal Red 
Cross has been bestowed by Her Majesty 
upon Miss Leonora Maxwell-Miiller, wo- 
man superintendent of the Indian Nursing 
Service in the Madras Presidency, and 
upon Miss Annie Gill Mark, superintend- 
ent of the Army Nursing Service, and 
Miss Gertrude Mary Payne, of the Army 
Nursing Service. 

In the case of Miss Mark and Miss 
Payne the honor is in recognition of their 
services in tending the sick and wounded, 
In that of Miss Maxwell-Miiller it has 
been given in recognition of her com- 
petency in the discharge of her duties 
and in the care bestowed in training 
British soldiers and army hospital corps 
attendants in nursing duties. 

Miss Maxwell-Miiller was trained in the 
General Hospital, Birmingham, and after 
holding various appointments in the 
Royal Scotch Nursing Institute and in the 
Guards’ Hospital, London, she entered 
the Indian Nursing Service in 1889. She 
became deputy superintendent, and in 
1893 was appointed woman superintend- 
ent of the Madras Presidency. Miss Max- 
well-Miiller was at one time a student at 
the Ear Hospital, Glasgow. She is also a 
registered member of the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association. 
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WEST NEWTON CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 





The merits of this admirable coéduca- 
tional school, which has done such ad- 
mirable work for many years, is strik- 
ingly shown by such letters as the fol- 
lowing: 

Boston, JUNE 22, 1899. 

Messrs. N. 7. and James T, Allen:-— 
Your report of June 16, on my son, is 
most gratifying, and the almost wonder- 
ful improvement in his standing in school 
is due to your wise, firm, and encourag- 
ing personal efforts in his behalf. Buta 
little over a year ago you received a frail, 
over-sensitive, nervous, thoroughly dis- 
heartened and discouraged little boy, far 
behind his mates in scholarship, and you 
have delivered to me a fairly robust, 
bright, ambitious, and happy youngster, 
who realizes and credits you with what 
you have done for him. 

That the good Lord may preserve you 
both for many years, to carry on your 
noble work in the Allen School, is the 
earnest prayer of yourstruly, A. F. ©. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Commissioner of Pensions Evans has 
claimed that the practice of young women 
in marrying old soldiers was costing the 
government millions of dollars in widows’ 
pensions. A law, which has just been 
published, provides that no pension shall 
be granted to the widow of a soldier, 
sailor, or other person entitled to a pen- 
sion, unless it shall be proved and estab- 
lished that the marriage of the widow to 
the soldier was contracted prior to the 
passage of the act, on March 3, 1899. This 
law, however, does not apply to the sol- 
diers, sailors, etc., who served, or are 
now serving, in the war between the 
United States and Spain. 

Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames and her son, 
John Livingston Wright, desiring to be- 
come well acquainted with the highways 
and byways of their own land, spent a 
summer driving with one horse and a 
buggy 1,400 miles, or from Illinois to Bos- 
ton, where they reside. They travelled 
over portions of northern Indiana, south 
ern Michigan, northern Ohio, central New 
York, southern Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Wright was formerly a Chicago 
newspaper reporter, and did considerable 
magazine writing. Mrs. Ames was a Bos- 
ton school teacher and a writer of short 
stories; but for some years she bas been 
interested in a business way in Iowa 
lands. These happy travellers confess to 
a greatly increased confidence in the com- 
mercial future of the middle West. 

An invention, which is sure to appeal to 
every woman is the dress hanger, which 
was recently described in Harpar's Bazar. 
‘Like ail clever inventions,’ says the 
Bazar, ‘it is extremely simple, and con- 
sists of a brass rod fitted into a half- 
sphere, also of brass, with a catch which 
enables it either to hang down straight 
against the wall when not in use, or to 
stand out straight from the wall when 
needed. On this is hung the skirt, cloak, 
wrap, or waist, as the case may be, as 








$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Gatarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun. 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











soon as it is removed, the rod being strong 
enough to sustain the weight of the gar- 
ment while it is being brushed. When 
the skirt is brushed and ready to be hung 
in the closet, all that is needed is to turn 
the rod, and it falls straight against the 
wall. In some houses there are two or 
three of these rods in every room.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE WISHES. 





It was down at the orphan asylum, one day, 
That three little maids sat round the fire, 

Each telling the thing she wished for most 
If she only could have her heart's desire. 


“T’d like a pony as white as snow,” 
Said Maud, ‘‘and i’d ride it each day, of 
course, 
And people would stop as I rode along, 
And say, ‘Look at that child on the snow- 
white horse.’ ”’ 


Said Alice, ‘I'd like to own a ship, 
And I'd sail clear ’round the world, 
guess, 
And bring back a present for all the girls, 
And a beautiful crutch for dear little Bess.’ 


Then little lame Bess,'with her gentle voice, 

Said, looking round from one to the other, 

“T’'ll wish for the loveliest thing in the world, 

Thatevery one of us might have a mother,” 
— Little Folks. 
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THE KITTEN’S FRIENDS. 

Mrs. L, M. N. Stevens, president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, wrote the following true story for 
Dumb Animals, the little paper published 
in this city which every month speaks for 
those who cannot speak for themselves. 
Miss Gordon is the Anna Gordon who 
wrote “Marching Songs” for the Loyal 
Temperance Legioners, and who for years 
was Frances E. Willard’s closest friend. 

THE STORY. 

Miss Gordon and I were on the parlor- 
car where we had spent the night. 

We were nearing Sau Francisco, soon to 
be in view of the Golden Gate, when our 
attention was attracted by a wee bit of a 
kitty, not more than six inches long, run- 
ning as fast as its little feet could go 
behind the conductor as he went from the 
car. Miss Gordon thought the little thing 
had escaped from a basket, and was in 
danger of being crushed. She went quickly 
to its rescue, and as she took it up the 
conductor said, ‘‘Somebody put it on the 
train at the last stopping place just to 
tease me. I do not know what to do with 
it. I hate to throw it off, but Iam not 
allowed to let it stay.’’ Miss Gordon took 
it up carefully, and ina few moments it 
was nestled down fast asleep. But the 
question was, what could be done with it? 
We were going to be entertained by 
strangers, and felt hardly free to take it 
with us, especially as the home where we 
were to stay was one of the most aristo- 
cratic in the city. So Miss Gordon asked 
two or three kind-looking ladies if their 
homes were in San Francisco, thinking 
they might adopt the kitty, but they were 
either going beyond or buarding, or there 
was some good reason why they could not 
give pussy a home. All the while it was 
sleeping very peacefully, unconscious that 
it was a homeless waif. It did not awaken 
while we were going across the ferry from 
Oakland, but, tucked away under Miss 
Gordon’s jacket, rested contentedly after 
its fright and anxiety. Arriving at San 
Francisco, we were met by a delegation of 
white-ribboners, who looked very curi- 
ously at the little waif, but said nothing. 
When we reached the stately home where 
we were to be entertained, Miss Gordon 
simply and sweetly told the story, and 
the dignified mistress of the home smiled 
and took the kitten, and said the maid 
would be pleased to take care of it, and 
while we were doing our work in the great 
city, the little stray kitty was enjoying 
life, not knowing the danger it was in of 
being taken to the San Francisco place of 
deposit for stray animals. 

As we were leaving the hospitable home 
of our gallant host, one of San Francisco's 
wealthy citizens, we discovered that the 
maid who had taken care of the kitten for 





us thought we were to take it away with 
us, but this we could hardly do, as we had 
six weeks’ travelling ahead of us before 
reaching our home in the East, Our host, 
noticing the embarrassment, standing in 
his beautifully furnished library, took the 
little thing in his hands, looked into its 
bright little eyes, and said, ‘‘Would you 
like to have a home with us, little kitty?” 
and then added, ‘‘you certainly shall have 
it.’’ I need not add, that we went on our 
way rejoicing that there were so many 
kind hearts in every walk of life, and 
while it could never enter into Miss Gor- 
don’s heart that she had done other than 
right to rescue the little kitty from its 
dangerous position on the train, she, of 
course, felt deeply gratified that it had 
found such a home, 





HUMOROUS. 


McSwatters—I wonder where a ‘‘cool 
million’ originated? 

MecSwitters—it must have started in the 
Klondike.—Syracuse Herald. 


“Of course,’ remarked the kaiser, ‘I 
am entirely in favor of peace.”’ 

*Yes—but—”’ 

“Dou't interrupt. I am in favor of 
peace, and | shall lose no occasion to re- 
mind people that the only way to enjoy it 
is to let me have my own way.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

“What advice would you give a young 
mau who intends to take up literature as 
a profession?” inquired the long-haired 
youth. 

“[ should advise him to have his 
stomach removed,” replied the old-timer 
without a moment’s hesitation.—N. Y. 
Journal, 


A London paper gives this story, which 
may possibly have a moral concealed in it 
for some one in vur own country: 

As a well-known London clergyman was 
recently ascending the steps to his church 
an old lady requested his help. With bis 
usual courtly grace he gave the old woman 
his arm. On reaching the top step she 
halted breathlessly, and asked him who 
was to preach. 

“The Rev. Mr. ——,” he replied, giving 
his own name. 

“Oh, dear,”’ 
me down again! 
endless grinding of a windmill. 
down again, I'll not goin.”’ 

The minister smiled, and gently assisted 
her down, remarking as he parted with 
her, “I wouldn't go in either if I weren't 
the preacher.” 


exclaimed the lady, ‘‘help 
I'd rather listen to the 
Help me 








“NEVER BURN A CANDLE AT BOTH ENDS." 


If you do your light will soon be gone 
and you will be in the dark. Don’t think 
you can go on drawing vitality from the 
blood for nerves, stomach, brain and 
muscles, without doing something to re- 
place it. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives nerve, 
mental and digestive strength by enrich- 
ing and vitalizing the blood. Thus it 
helps people who are overworked and 
tired. 

Hoop’s PILus are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 
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‘The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
4X” CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN”? and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER”’ 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
FP etyAu ty Ay AyAytyAtyryetyty* + 
Single 


ROUND TRIP 75c.  pare’BSc. 
50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


Aye tystyey AyPyAyryh phy } 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steam boat Co. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187*. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
e and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. Suaw, Auics NE BLACKWELL, and 


Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRrnat Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





EAR Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL emma 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-ftirst Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Cataloyue Free, 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 39sxat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, *.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

















{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
thone—snany of them of the especially well louse 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and fe that can 
be obtained in no other =et. Shag ang everything, 
jor and sorrow, love and hate alike.—--Grace Kim- 


. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment 1s made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE ANNUAL MEBRTING. 





The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual convention at Water- 
ville, Sept. 14 and 15. The guest of honor is 
to be Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who will 
speak in behalf of the Suffrage Club in Port- 
land, Sept. 15, on her way to Waterville. 
The Maine suffragists consider themselves 
fortunate in securing the services of this 
eloquent leader in the suffrage movement of 
to-day. 

Half fare has been granted over the Maine 
Central RK. R., and the outlook for the con- 
vention is promising. 

Heven Corrin Beepy, 
Cor. Sec., M. W.S. A. 

Farmington, Me., Sept. 5, 1899. 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Universalist Church at Akron, Ohio, 
October 2d and Sd. Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, will be the evening 
speakers. The day sessions will be devoted 
to business. In addition to the regular 
business there will be a Work Conference 
each day, under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of the 
N.A.W.S. A. Evizanetu J. Hauser, 

Cor. Sec., O. W. S. A. 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Wisconsin W.S. A. is hereby called to 
meet in Platteville, Wis., on October 19, 20, 
21, 1899, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. Let 
every member who possibly can, not only 
plan to attend this meeting, but go with some 
plan well matured whereby the work of or- 
ganization in the State can be begun at once. 

With lowa just over the line with 250 clubs 
and 5 County Associations, let us no longer 
stand idle, but resolve that what Iowa 
women can do, Wisconsin can. Let us re- 
member our motto, ‘Work, work, all work, 
and all work all the time.”’ The Platteville 
Club is at work getting ready to welcome us. 
Let them be rewarded by a good enthusiastic 
convention. ELLEN A. Rose, 

Chairman Ev. Com. 











CO-EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE. 
It is a matter of regret that college 
graduates, as a rule, marry more rarely 
and later in life than men and women who 
have not had the higher education. This 
is especially true of women, according to 
Rev. Dr. E. W. Donald, quoted by E. E. 
Slosson, professor of chemistry in the 
University of Wyoming, in an article on 
‘‘Coéducational Marriages’? in the New 
York Independent of Aug. 17. Out of 234 
graduates of Bryn Mawr up to and includ- 
ing the class of 1894, only 32 have married 
—that is, only 14 per cent. of the number, 
while 202 remain unmarried. This is 
readily accounted for. The isolation of 
the sexes for four or more years during 
the period when the affections are most 
easily enlisted, is the chief reason why old 
bachelors and unmarried maidens pre- 
dominate so greatly among B. A.s and M. 
A.s. Itis a great and growing evil, since 
men and women with college education 
are exceptionally qualified to become the 
wise parents of superior offspring. How 
can the evil be remedied? 
Only by coéducation. This is no longer 
a theory, but an established fact. Out of 
the 130 graduates of the University of 
Kansas up to i804, 65 have married, that 
is, 50 per cent. of the entire number, Not 
only 80, but 5Lof the 50 women graduates 
have married fellow students. Also it 
appears that these marriages were largely 
between students whose names are closely 
associated alphabetically, as M. and N., or 
S. and T. That seems to result from the 
fact that the students are seated alphabet- 
ically in the class rooms. ‘In short,” 
says Professor Slosson, “if you want 
young people to marry, let them be to- 
gether; if you don’t want them to marry, 
keep them apart.’’ A few years of isola- 
tion are sometimes sufficient to make a 
confirmed celibate of either a man or a 
woman, and “‘for a couple to fall in love 
it is usually necessary that they should 
meet.”’ 
As an amusing illustration I will quote 
a remark once made to me by the princi- 
pal of a woman’s college. She said: ‘In 
the East, where class distinctions prevail, 
coéducation will never be popular, because 
families of sufficient means to give their 
daughters superior educational advan- 





tages, do not want them to marry out of 
their set. What would happen if the 
daughter of a millionaire should fall in 
love with a fellow student of a different 
social grade? Why, she might marry the 
son of a carpenter!”’ 

I suggested that the greatest character 
in the world’s history had been derided as 
“the Son of a carpenter.”’ ‘Ah,’ said the 
lady professor, ‘but that was different.” 
She was silenced but not convinced. 

Now the underlying principle of woman 
suffrage is the codperation of the sexes in 
every form of social activity. Therefore 
suffragists, if consistent, will always be 
in favor of marriage upon equal terms and 
under right conditions. Celibacy isa life 
where that codperation in its most pri- 
mary form has not taken place, and is 
usually the result of isolation and preoc- 
cupation, physical and mental, during the 
formative period of youth. 

But coéducation not only doubles the 
ratio of marriages; it also vastly promotes 
domestic happiness. As Professor Slos- 
son well says: 

“The opportunities for the right people 
to meet and know one another are better 
in college life than anywhere else. In a 
coéducational college a young man makes 
the acquaintance of some hundreds of the 
young women of his classes, congenial to 
him by social position, education, and 
ideals. He is more likely to find a suita- 
bie mate among them than among the 
fewer women that he would meet in or- 
dinary life. Daily association under such 
circumstances gives that intimate knowl- 
edge of character and tastes which is es- 
sential to a proper choice. A girl knows 
more of the attainments and disposition 
of her male classmates than she can know 
of any men outside her home. The com- 
mon intellectual ideals, the equal treat- 
ment, the informal association, the hard 
work—all enable the sexes to meet and 
mingle with less self-consciousness than 
in any other form of society. The sex 
element is minimized. Marriage is, for 
the time, out of the question, and out of 
their thoughts as much as it can or should 
be for young people. Frankness supplants 
affectation, and good comradeship be- 
comes possible. The path to matrimony 
is through platonic friendship instead of 
through flirtation. Affection is founded 
on the realities of mutual knowledge in- 
stead of the illusions of ignorance.”’ 

We say, therefore, to all wise parents 
who believe that “education should pro- 
duce normal human beings, not mere re- 
search machines,’’ and who know that 
happy and congenial marriage is the most 
important success in human life,—do not 
subject your sons or your daughters to 
the monastic system that still survives in 
the Eastern States, but send them to a co- 
educational college—Cornell or Oberlin or 
Boston or Wesleyan, or one of the great 
State universities open to both sexes. 
When coéducation becomes fully estab- 
lished, happy marriages will become the 
rule and celibacy the exception among 
college graduates. And they will be such 
marriages as Tennyson pictures: 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm 

Then springs the crowning race of human 


kind. 
H. B. B. 
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JOHN L. BATES FOR LIEUT.-GOVERNUR. 





Without depreciating the character and 
qualifications of the opposing candidate, 
and fully recognizing the charm of his 
brilliant and forceful personality, we 
think that the practical experience of 
John L. Bates for the past six years, first 
as Representative, and then as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, has given 
Mr. Bates a familiarity with measures and 
men which makes him decidedly prefera- 
ble for a position which is really valued 
primarily as a stepping-stone to the gov- 
ernorship two years hence. Assuming 
that in character and ability the two men 
were equal six years ago, Mr. Bates has 
had a training in the Legislature which 
has fitted him for executive responsibili- 
ties, a training which his opponent has 
not had. The Legislature is, so to speak, 
our political training school,—our Har- 
vard College and Institute of Technology 
in public affairs. Is it not wiser to bring 
forward a man who has graduated with 
honors from this, our Massachusetts 
school of statesmanship? 

Mr. Bates is, in the best sense, a self- 
made man. He has grown up in the city 


of Boston, is a graduate of her public | 


schools and of Boston University, a thor- 
ough lawyer, of fine presence, social tal- 
ent, magnetic eloquence, and genial tem- 
perament. He is exceptionally well fitted 
for public life. While tactful and gra- 
cious, he has a strong will and fixed po- 
litical principles, which enable him to act 
promptly and decisively in every emer- 
gency. As Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, he has been an 
exceptionally able and acceptable presid- 
ing officer, making many friends and few 
enemies, always saying the right word 
and doing the right thing, and never los- 


ing his temper or his control of the 
House. No finer exemplar of the great 
middle class of our community can be 
found. His nomination would strengthen 
his party, and do honor to the State. 

Women, while disfranchised, are shorn 
of their rightful political power; but they 
are by no means politically powerless. In 
1870 they defeated the aspirations of 
Speaker Harvey Jewell to be governor of 
Massachusetts because he had given the 
casting vote against woman suffrage when 
it was first voted upon in the House of 
Representatives. In 1899 they may not 
improbably turn the scale in securing the 
nomination of John L. Bates for Lieut.- 
Governor, because, in 1897, as speaker, he 
gave the casting vote in favor of submit- 
ting a woman suffrage amendment to the 
people. 

In politics it is always easier to defeat 
than to elect a candidate. It is quite pos- 
sible that other considerations may control 
the choice of Massachusetts Republicans 
between two exceptionally popular and 
able men for an executiveoflice. But the 
women, who have for twenty years ex- 
erted no inconsiderable influence in our 
State politics, are an element of strength 
for any candidate; and this ought to be 
actively exerted in the present case for 
Speaker Bates. 

Let the women of Massachusetis, there- 
fore, whose rights and interests have been 
promoted by the unsullied private life 
and public career of this unusually lib- 
eral and capable man, use their influence 
in favor of the nomination of Hon. John 
L. Bates for Lieutenant Governor of the 


Commonwealth, H. B. B. 
——-—- 2.x. —~—— 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION VS. POLITICAL 
JUSTICE. 


The People, a Sunday paper published 
in New York by the Socialist Labor Party, 
Henry Kuln, national secretary, makes 
its leading editorial, Aug. 13, the follow- 
ing attack on the advocates of woman's 
rights: 

ONE OF THE “QUESTIONS.” 

The approaching storm of the Social 
Revolution drives ahead of it clouds of 
social dust that dignify themselves with 
the name of “Questions,”” and each pre- 
tends that it is the “Question; a little 
pushed, and when somewhat heated, their 
upholders will even go so far as to assert 
that their ‘‘Question” is the Revolution. 
Among these ‘‘Questions,” the ‘‘Woman’s 
Question,” so-called, surely makes as 
much noise as any, and takes in more 
blockheads than many—even more s80 
than the ‘Religion Question.” The 
International Woman’s Congress, that 
just closed its sessions in London, should 
teach a thing or two on these alleged 
“Questions.’’ The Congress opened, was 
conducted throughout and closed without 
the faintest evidence of its having the 
faintest idea of the real nature of the 
undercurrent that the Congress is an 
external manifestation of. It was run on 
the lines of sex—just as some negro con- 
ventions are run on the lines of color, and 
some Jewish conventions are run on the 
line of creed-race. No evidence there 
was of a sense of the need of emancipa- 
tion of woman as a human being, not as 
a sex, any more than in the others is seen 
the demand for the emancipation of the 
negro or the Jew on the lines of their 
rights and duties as members of the hu- 
man family. Nay, more, the Woman's 
Congress adjourned amidst virtual sex 
hysterics, amounting to an apotheosis of 
woman, with Queen Victoria as a Star- 
Rocket and Roman-Candle combination, 
and the American delegates—one blushes 
to say it—gaping on in mute admiration 
of the sex. There is before this genera- 


ing Question; it is a Question that sums 
up all previous ones which the race, since 
its earliest infancy, faced, grappled with 
and solved according to its lights and its 
imperfect means. It is the ()uestion of 
the freedom of Mankind from the brute 
fetters of economic want and dependence, 
that have hitherto held it in bondage and 
kept it from rising. It is the Social Ques- 
tion, that, equipped with all the knowl- 
edge of the Ages, fired with all the senti- 
ments of the ever true-beating heart, and 
armed, at last, with all the material 
weapons to perform its task, is able to 
couple aspirations with practical and 
efficient power. Recognizing the fact 
that no happiness is possible without ma- 
terial well-being, it plants itself unshaka- 
ble upon the demand for the Socialist Re- 
public. Every atom of energy spent upon 
“curing’’ the branch diseases on the upas 
tree of Capitalism, is energy wasted, inas- 
much as it is energy taken away from the 
axe that, striking at the root of the tree 
itself, is alone able to overthrow the evils 
that are but the fruits of that Tree of 
Evil. 

The editorof The People apparentlyis un- 
aware that every form of corrupt monop- 
oly finds its stronghold in the unjust 
political monopoly of the ballot by male 
citizens. In other words, he seeks to estab- 
lish equal rights for all by purely mascu- 
line legislation, overlooking the fact that 
our existing government is not a republic 
or a democracy, but an aristocracy of 
sex dominated by the power of organized 
capital, which can only be overcome by 
the impartial suffrages of men and 
women; in other words, by a government 
of, by, and for the whole American people. 

The editorial quoted above puts the cart 
before the horse. No humanitarian leg- 
islation can be had from government 28 











tion but one Question; it is an all-embrac- ! 





at present constituted. There can be no 
radical political reforms without a reform 
in the voting constituency. 

Equal suffrage must precede, not follow, 
a reform in our social system. 4. B. B. 





MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA'S BIRTHDAY. 

On Sept. 6, 1829, in the city of Berlin, 
Marie E. Zakrzewska was born. How lit- 
tle did we realize what an important 
event was the advent of the little babe! 
What a blessing, and we might say a 
savior, she has proved to thousands in a 
distant land, who then little knew the 
blessing she brought. After forty-five 
years of devoted, untiring service, as she 
reaches her seventieth year, should we not 
welcome her anew and recognize her as 
our own? And if she lays down her pro 
fession, let us still claim her as the friend, 
the adviser and the helper, which ber life- 
time of experience has made her. 

Dr. Zakrzewska had a rich and varied 
pedigree; for, while she traces her descent 
on her mother’s side from a gipsy queen, 
on her father’s she was allied to the most 
illustrious families of Poland, and might 
now claim the lordship over some ninety 
towns. She thus inherited from both 
sides the love of freedom which is as 
marked a trait in her character as the love 
of humanity. 

Her father was an officer in the German 
army, but was suspended for his sympathy 
with the Polish struggles for freedom. 
This suspension plunged the family into 
poverty, for he lost two-thirds of his sal- 
ary, and could not undertake any inde- 
pendent business, being still nominally in 
the army. The mother then learned the 
profession of midwifery, and, at ten years 
old, Marie became her occasional assist- 
ant, thus learning to love one branch of 
the profession in which she afterwards 
became so distinguished. 

On her arrival in America she went to 
Cleveland, O., and in the medical school 
there improved her knowledge of English 
and received her medical degree. She 
made warm friends there, first among 
them Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, whose 
friendship has continued unchanged by 
time or distance, 

In New York she found friends also, 
and became the assistant of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell in founding the New York In- 
firmary. This again was a friendship for 
life. 

Her career in Boston as the founder and 
leading physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children is well 
known. [er large private practice brought 
her into relation with many of the leading 
women of the city; but it also gave her 
acquaintance with the working classes and 
the poor, to whom she was a wise coun- 
sellor and friend. Her wide humanity, 
her strong sense of justice, her large ex- 
perience of life, her keen insight and 
strong good sense, have given her great 
power, even beyond the professional skill 
which has made her distinguished in her 
profession. 

She has taken an activeand sympathetic 
part in the reforms of the day. The cause 
of the negro, of woman, of labor, of edu- 
cation, and everything which appealed to 
her love of freedom and justice, have had 
her warmest sympathy. She has most 
truly become an American in her wide 
range of thought and feeling, although 
she has never lost her love for the coun- 
try of her birth. Many a poor German 
emigrant has been blessed by her counsel 
and assistance. 

On her seventieth birthday she comes 
into that period of life when she lays 
down some of the active power she has 
wielded so long, but we cannot spare her 
yet. To her friends, to the young mem- 
bers of her profession, to the teachers, to 
the poor and suffering, the ripened fruits 
of her wisdom, gathered in a lifetime of 
such rare and rich experience, are invalu- 
able. In the calm quiet of her life she 
should speak as an encouragement and 
warning to the coming generations, show- 
ing them the paths over which she has 
trod, and what lies before them. May 
blessings attend her seventieth birthday, 
and may such a career of influence and 
good still lie before her that she may feel 
that she is but born again to newly recog- 
nized life. B. D.C, 
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A FRENCH WOMAN'S VIEW. 

Mme. V. Vincent, the founder and pres- 
ident of the Féministe Association de 
l’Egalité, is distinguished by her historical 
researches, from which she has come to 
the conclusion that in former times, in 
France, woman's civic and social position 
was more recognized than to-day. Mme, 
Vincent contributes to the N. Y. Tribune 
of Aug. 20 a valuable historical account of 
needlework as a paid employment for 
women, and of the societies and unions 
organized for the benefit and protection 
of needlewomen. The conditions de- 
scribed are not pleasant to contemplate, 
and the writer says, in conclusion: 

In every trade women’s earnings are, 





——— 
with rare exceptions, scarcely a livin 
wage. Unhappily, their position is coy. 
stantly becoming more aggravated. Fre. 
quently it is the misconduct of the hug. 
band, who squanders part or all of his 
earnings. The woman, the mother of the 
family, has her place at the hearth, gyy;. 
rounded by her children, as the womap. 
hater puts it ironically; but she is without 
bread, often without shelter. Already 
overburdened with duties, she is obligeg 
to find work; she accepts ridiculous 
prices, and in this way she becomes the 
competitor of the working woman, and 
lowers her wages. The seriousness of the 
social and economic situation is increas. 
ing. In civilized countries the presence 
of the working woman in the factory hag 
modified the labor laws, Certain reforms 
are still required. 

The reforms enumerated by Mme, Vip. 
cent as being, in her opinion, essential to 
any real improvement in woman’s ego. 
nomic conditions are as follows: 

A sound moral education for men and 
women. 

Absolute equality of man and woman ip 
civil and political life. 

A more extensive regulation of labor, 

A greater number of female inspectors 
of works, with more extended powers 

Protection of child-bearing women, who 
ought to receive wages for six weeks be. 
fore and six weeks after childbirth. 

The eight-hour day for women and the 
six-hour day for young girls. 

Reduction of those public charges which 
press on the contributors, be they men or 
women. 

Protection of young girls from seduc. 
tion, Inquiry into the fatherhood. 

Regulation of the sale of alcohol and 
the drink traffic. 

It will be noted this close student of 
industrial conditions believes that civil 
and political equality is one of the first 
things needed for the protection of the 
working woman. F. M. A. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The annual register, or catalogue, of the 
University of Chicago and President Har- 
per’s annual report have just been issued 
by the University Press. The register isa 
volume of 501 pages, surpassing in size 
the catalogue of any other university in 
America, The list of faculty and fellows 
alone covers twenty-two pages. In the 
graduate divinity school there were 214 
men and ten women students and a total 
of 336 students in the theological depart- 
ment, There were 951 students in the 
entire graduate department, 627 men and 
324 women. In the senior college the 
total attendance was 178 men and 178 
women; in the junior, 284 men and 261 
women; and in the normal college, 75 men 
and 231 women. The total registration 
for the year was 2,959. 


Women have a conspicuous part in the 
life of Syracuse University. It is vaguely 
hinted at times, when they take extra 
honors, that they have rather too con- 
spicuous a part. In scholarship the 
women outrank the men. Records of the 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternity show this. 
Elections to membership in this fraternity 
are based solely upon scholarship. The 
Syracuse chapter was established in 1896, 
and each class since has sent up more 
women than men for election. In 1897 
the class was led by seven women, with 
the eighth place a tie between a man and 
a woman. When the Phi Beta Kappa 
elections took place, only two of these 
women were chosen; the third member 
elected was the man whose standing for 
eighth place was a tie, and the fourth was 
aman whose name was not mentioned in 
the posted list of class standings, and 
whose record placed him somewhere be- 
low eight young women in scholarship. 
At the expense of the five young women, 
who were entitled to them, keys were 
awarded to the men ranking beneath 
them. The young women who were thus 
deprived of their honors have this year 
finally received their keys as members of 
the alumnz. ‘This, the girls think, is not 
even tardy justice, since the membership 
records will show that their keys were 
received after the regular class elections. 
It is also, they think, an acknowledgment 
of injustice on the part of those who 
made the awards, This year’s elections to 
the Phi Beta Kappas show the girls again 
in the majority. In the oratorical con- 
tests the women have always made a 
good showing. They won most of the 
prizes in the first contest for the Chancel- 
lor’s Prize, after which, upon objection of 
the men who disliked to have them for 
competitors, they refrained from entering 
for two or three years. This year the 
women reéntered the contest and carried 
off one of the three prizes. Until this 
year the Hiram Gee fellowship in paint- 
ing has been won regularly by women. It 
provides for one year’s study of art in 
Paris. Athletics are receiving more at- 
tention from women at Syracuse than 
ever before. The only athletic victory 
ever won from Cornell by Syracuse were 
won by the girls this year at basketball. 


Miss Elizabeth G. Redfern, of Winches- 
ter, Mass., a graduate of Smith College, in 
the class of ’97, has gone to Constanti- 
nople, where she expects to spend the 
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pext three years as instructor of biology 
ip American College for Girls. Miss Red- 
fern will be the first to teach her subject 
ip the school. 

The appointment of Miss Lillie J. Mar- 
tin, a8 professor of psychology at the 
Leland Stanford University, San Fran- 
cisco, is generally regarded as a signal dis- 
tinction for women. To those who have 
watched her career it appears a well- 
earned achievement, reached after years 
of thorough preparation and hard work. 
After graduating from Vassar College in 
1980, Miss Martin taught sciences in the 
High School of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
pine years, giving her vacations to the 
study of botany and chemistry at Harvard, 
Cornell, or wherever the best opportuni- 
ties offered. For original work in these 
lines She was made a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. She was one of the few women 
members of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. For five years and a half Miss 
Martin was vice principal and head of the 
department of science in the Indianapolis 
Girls’ High School. When she resigned 
this position in order to study abroad, 
resolutions of a complimentary character 
were tendered her by the Board of Educa- 
tion —the second instance of such an ex- 
pression of appreciation in the history of 
that school, the first having been upon 
the occasion of the retirement of Mrs, 
May Wright Sewall, now the president of 
the International Women’s Council. Miss 
Martin was the first woman received in 
the department of experimental psychol- 
ogy of the Géttingen University, presided 
over by Professor G. E. Muller. A few 
mouths after Miss Martin came, Professor 
Muller discovered her ability and earnest- 
ness. At the end of four years the pub- 
lishers in Germany had in press the result 
of the collaboration of Professor Muller 
and Miss Martin. The book, which is in 
German, recently reached this country, 
and to Miss Martin’s astonishment and 
the delight of her friends Professor Mul- 
ler has placed her name first, an acknowl- 
edgment that her contribution to the 
volume was greater than his own, Trans- 
lated, the title is ‘‘A Contribution to the 
Analysis of the Sensibility of Differences.” 
It is not a textbook, but one for advanced 
scientists. In January, 1899, Miss Martin 
went from Géttingen to San Francisco to 
become vice principal of the Girls’ High 
School there. F. M. A. 
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THE ABBOT FAMILY. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Allow me to make one or two correc- 
tions of my summer letter to you of a 
few weeks ago. I did not intend to give 
any genealogical record of the Abbot 
stock, but only to light up my pages with 
afew recollections of a remarkable fam- 
ily of men and women, who have made the 
town and neighborhood of Wilton, N. H., 
illustrious, 

It was the Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, of 
Peterboro, for whom Dr. Livermore, of 
Meadville College, was named, and not 
Dr. Abbot, of Beverly. Rev. Henry 
Wood, minister at large at Lowell, Mass., 
for so many years, should be Rev. Horatio 
Wood; Miss Vaughan should have been 
Mrs. Vaughn, whose memory is sacred to 
the hearts of all her relatives. 

Martua Perry LOWE. 

Somerville, Mass. 


MISS ROBINSON, INVENTOR AND 
CONTRACTOR. 





A Maine young woman, Miss Winnie 
M. Robinson, has invented a new kind of 
sidewalk. She came to Boston, obtained 
a permit from the city, engaged a gang 
of laborers, and built a section, in order 
to bring her invention to public notice, 
and to have its value tested by time and 
use. The Boston Herald, of Sept. 3, gives 
the following description of Miss Robin- 
son and her work: 

People passing the North End Park last 
week were no doubt surprised to see a 
young woman on her hands and knees, 
inthe midst of a gang of workmen, en- 
gaged in building a sidewalk. She worked 
with a will, and was a master hand at it, 
for she not only knew how the sidewalk 
should be constructed in a theoretical 
way, but she could do the manual work 
as well as any of the men whom she was 
employing, and to whom she was teach- 
ing the secrets of the new process which 
she had originated. 

The sidewalk is laid in front of the 
North End Park, and a large number of 
people who have had occasion to pass 
that way since it was finished, have been 
attracted by its uniqueness. It presents 
much the same appearance as does as- 
phalt, as far as its smoothness is con- 
cerned, but its color isa reddish hue. It 
looks like iron rust, and such it really is, 
for it is a sidewalk made of iron rust. 

It remained for the inventive skill of a 
woman to utilize peroxide of iron fillings, 
80 that when mixed with chemicals and 
solutions, a mixture is formed much the 
same as a mortar, and, when spread out 
and allowed to harden, it forms a solid 
mass. 

Miss Robinson's father is a mining en- 
gineer, and is interested in several large 
mines in Nova Scotia. Miss Robinson, 





herself, has shown considerable ability in 
the same line, and has made an extended 
study of it. She has the control of 
mines herself, and has the power of 
attorney for mines in Nova Scotia owned 


by her father, and also by Boston capi- | 


talists. 

Two or three years ago, while at work 
in a mine operated by her father in Nova 
Scotia, ber trained eye, as an expert min- 
eralogist, noticed that what was once ore 
had formed itself into a mass with a 
quantity of gravel. Miss Robinson imme- 
diately saw that there were excellent 
possibilities by combining the ore and 
gravel. She accordingly made experi- 
ments to determine just how such a firm 
substance was formed, and, as a result, 
she formed the combination of materials 
which is to be seen at the North End 
Park. 
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A WOBBLY STATUTE. 





It required years of persistent mission- 
ary work on the part of women to induce 
the police boards of cities to consent to 
the employment of police matrons. From 
the standpoint of men, it was not fit that 
decent women should come into contact 
with the depraved women who were 
arrested and brought to the station- 
houses. Besides, no woman had sufficient 
physical strength to deal with a drunken 
ora fighting woman. It was as much as 
two big policemen could do to put such a 
creature ina cell. That arrested women 
were entitled to the care and protection 
afforded by the presence of a woman in 
authority was a new idea which police 
authorities were slow to accept. The idea 
gradually developed, however; and experi- 


ment was made in different cities by ap- | 


pointing one or two police matrons, whose 
salary for the first year was frequently 
provided by some organization of women. 
As a result, a reform has been effected in 
regard to women who are brought to 
police stations, and matrons are in many 
cities duly appointed and provided for by 
law as a necessary part of the police 
force. The New York Legislature last 
year enacted a law that was intended to 
raise the status of the police matrons, 
They had received $800 a year, they were 
to receive $1,000. They were to be mem- 
bers of the department proper and wear 
a shield and uniform, and after twenty 
years’ service or upon disability were ‘to 
be entitled to retirement on half pay. 
Such were the intentions of their friends, 
chiefly women’s organizations, which 
worked zealously to carry out their ideas. 

The N. Y. Sun says of this measure: 

In their anxiety to do the thing thor- 
oughly the friends of the matrons went 
way back and reénacted the whole law on 
the subject, setting out specifically the 
duties and the rights of the matron. But 
in providing for these, as if the whole 
thing were something new, they forgot to 
say that what was already enacted should 
stand and be included. Now, when the 
law comes to be enforced, the question 
arises, What shall be done with the ma- 
trons whom it was intended to serve? 
They might be considered under the law 
as old matrons, to be superseded. It isa 
technical question, but it is a pretty seri- 
ous one. The Police Commissioners have 
submitted it to the Corporation Counsel. 
Even if he decides that the repeal of the 
law was not to supersede anybody, but to 
strengthen the structure already there, it 
is still a question whether the old matrons 
come in under the new law’s intended 
benefits or not. If they do not, no one 
does, unless they are all dismissed as 
having been legislated out of office and 
new matrons appointed. The law is ap- 
parently capable of such a construction, 
though that was the last thing its advo- 
cates thought of. 

There are sixty-one matrons doing duty 
in twenty-eight police stations, and the 
discovery of this state of things has nat- 
urally spread consternation among them. 
The probabilities are that nothing will 
come of it except the fright. The whole 
matter will very likely be held in abey- 
ance until the next Legislature gets a 
chance to mend the defective bill. 

Assuredly the ‘‘intent’’ of this law 
ought to be adhered to as rigidly as has 
been the custom of judges in the inter- 
pretation of laws whereby women have 
from time to time sought for an extension 
of their rights and privileges as ‘‘citi- 
zens.” F. M. A. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Pingree Gardens, under the charge 
of the South Side Club of Denver, Col., 
have been very successful this summer. 
One boy of 13, said to have been regarded 
hitherto as something of a ‘‘terror”’ in the 
neighborhood, has been so industrious 
and efficient that he has vegetables enough 
to last his family through the winter. He 
has paid for the horse and wagon with 
which he peddles his crops, and is now 
saving money to buy a cow. Such a result 
is sufficient compensation for the entire 
gardens, even if no other benefit were de- 
rived from them. 

Mrs. J. G. Croly (“Jennie June’’) was at 
Schinznach-les-Bains, a Swiss watering- 
place, at last mail accounts, and writes 
entertainingly to New York friends about 
the place, its customs, and its people, 
which are all but unknown among travel- 
lers. 


The club movement has developed rap- 





idly in Portland, Or., where two fine clubs 
wield much influence in municipal affairs. 
The Portland Woman's Club is giving es- 
pecial attention to industrial problems as 
they affect women and children, and is 
working in behalf of free public libraries, 
and of flax-growing as a State industry. 

The King’s Daughters’ Settlement, with 
principal office in New York City, has 
just been incorporated. The society pur- 
poses, in coéperation with existing agen- 
cies, to visit, comfort, and relieve the 
sick, needy, and distressed of New York 
City, to instruct them, and to better their 
condition spiritually and physically. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president 
of the New York State Federation, wears 
on all public occasions a broad band of 
ribbon from shoulder to waist, covered 
with gold pins which have been presented 
to her by the various clubs of New York 
State. Mrs. Helmuth is a very capable 
parliamentarian, and is possessed of great 
tact and remarkable executive ability. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, of Georgia, be- 
came chairman of the library committee 
for Georgia three years ago. She now 
has more work than she can attend to in 
the management of the travelling libraries 
distributed through the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia by the Seaboard Air 
Line railway system. This is the first line 
of railroad to take up this excellent work. 
Mr. E. St. John, the general manager, 
says: ‘*The Seaboard Air Line, among 
many other schemes which it has entered 
upon since my connection with it, for the 
benefit of the people along its line and its 
immediate vicinity, conceived the idea of 
circulating libraries, and at the present 
time we have some ten of these, each con- 
taining 52 or more books, which are 
moved from point to point, where they 
are placed under the charge of an assist- 
ant industrial agent of the company. Peo- 
ple of the town to which the library is 
sent are advised that they can obtain 
books therefrom, for a period of thirty 
days, by calling upon the industrial agent 
or the assistant industrial agent—in the 
first place a gentleman, and in the latter, 
a lady—well known in the community to 
which the library is sent. We have found 
that this is largely appreciated, and the 
distribution of these books among the 
people is becoming almost universal. The 
books are principally those relating to 
good farming and good housekeeping, and 
also containing instructions as to how the 
people may improve their surroundings.” 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has sent his check 
for $1,000, and with this Mrs. Heard in- 
tends to equip fifty libraries. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


FALKBURG, SEPT. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

With the cares of the summer ended, 
and the sound of the ocean tides on Long 
Island exchanged for the sigh of the 
breeze through the forest trees of the 
hills of Sullivan County, there is time to 
pick up the dropped threads of the sum- 
mer work. Some details of the school 
elections have been received of interest, 
though late in coming. On inquiry here, 
I was at first told that the women never 
voted. That is a careless statement, apt 
to be made everywhere, and which, on 
analysis, simply means that the person of 
whom one asks has taken no personal in- 
terest in the matter. In this case, while 
I was talking to a group of women, one 
of whom had made this assertion, others 
hastened to say that while in this district 
there bad been no exciting cause to induce 
women to go the elections in Middletown, 
Monticello, Liberty, and other towns and 
villages near by, the women had taken 
part in the school meetings in this as well 
as in other years. One young and hand- 
some woman, who had stood in the back- 
ground, came forward to say, eagerly: 

“TI voted for school commissioner one 
year. I was only just twenty-one, but I 
got in my vote for a woman.”’ 

She was so proud of the part she had 
taken that I did not dampen her enthusi- 
asm by telling her that the law under 
which she voted was afterwards pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. Instead, I gave 
a few words of advice to the group of res- 
idents, who stood about, urging them al- 
ways to remember that they had the un- 
disputed right to vote for school officers 
in their own districts, if they possessed 
the qualifications of owning property or 
having children going to school. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines writes from Port 
Washington, where she and Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman both have summer homes, 
that on the Wednesday of the school elec- 
tion the meeting was held in the school- 
house, from 12 to4 P. M. A violent elec- 
tric storm raged in the afternoon, which 
made the attendance smaller than last 
year, when over fifty cast their ballots. 
About forty men and women braved the 
weather, among them, of course, both of 
the officers above mentioned, and the re- 
sult was satisfactory in keeping out a 
trustee who was objectionable, and elect- 
ing one believed to be more worthy. 

At the earnest request of some friends 
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of our cause who are here, a meeting was 
held, on the evening of Labor Day, in the 
Flagler House, which was presided over 
by Mrs. Clara Appleton Wagner, who is 
here with her husband, Col. William Wag- 
ner, of the regular army. There was 
some music, and then I delivered an ad- 
dress on the present progress of woman 
suffrage. 

There is always a certain satisfaction in 
addressing an audience which assembles 
at a summer resort in that, although the 
people are too scattered for organization, 
they carry the words they hear to many 
different regions of country. Among the 
listeners were some women who had voted 
in Colorado, and others to whom the 
whole subject was presented for the first 
time. There was considerable enthusiasm, 
however, and it is to be hoped that good 
seed was sown. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Board of Managers of the Hudson 
(N. Y.) House of Refuge for Women re- 
cently appointed Caroline S. Pease, M. D., 
of Ogdensburg, superintendent of the 
institution. She took the required ex- 
amination, and stood highest in a class of 
twenty-five. Miss Pease was obliged to 
decline the position on account of ill 
health, and Mary S. May, of Rochester, 
who stood second in the examination, was 
appointed to the position, to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

The Newport woman is not afraid of 
rain. She has a long rubber coat, and a 
rubber golf hat, and she drives out in any 
weather. In the heaviest downpour, fash- 
ionable women may be seen on Bellevue 
Avenue in rubber driving-coats, driving 
at a good pace inan openrun-about. The 
young contingent among the cottagers 
have their coats, hats, high rubber shoes, 
and delight to give rainy-day fishing par- 
ties. Women who like to walk array 
themselves in like manner, and start out 
without any umbrellas. 

We are indebted to the London Na- 
tional Review for the most probable ex- 
planation of the extraordinary conspiracy, 
of which Dreyfus is the victim. It states 
that conspicuous members of the French 
army staff, all of whom were miserably 
underpaid, from Gen. de Boisdeffre, with 
$5,000 a year, down to Commandant 
Henry, with $1,000, were engaged in 
1894, as they had been for years past, in 
increasing their incomes by selling confi- 
dential information to the foreign military 
attaches in Paris, with Esterhazy as their 
broker. When, at last, they were in 
danger of being found out, they had to 
look for a scapegoat, and Dreyfus was 
selected for the sacrifice. This looks rea- 
sonable on its face. 

The Mayflower Descendant announces 
that the Massachusetts Society is about 
to begin a compilation of the genealo- 
gies of the Mayflower passengers and all 
of their descendants, in all male and 
female branches under the direction of its 
Committee on Historical Research. Its 
stock of accumulated data is already con- 
siderable, and for a fee of two dollars the 
Committee will make a preliminary ex- 
amination of it for the satisfaction of those 
who wish to perfect their lines of descent. 
For this the editor, Mr. George Ernest 
Bowman, should be addressed. We are 
glad that the Pilgrim Mothers will at last 
receive recognition! 

“Think,” says the Kansas City Journal, 
‘tof a Kansas sunflower blooming in far- 
off Luzon—the first American flower of 
any sort to spread its petals in the Oriental 
sun! Writing from Manila to his folks in 
Ottawa, Harry Heck, a member of the 
20th Kansas, who is on detached services 
in the headquarters telegraph office, says: 
‘I believe I have the distinction of bring- 
ing the first American flower over here. I 
brought some sunflower seed and planted 
itin pots. One of the plants is in bloom, 
and the rest have buds on them.’” The 
Kansas suffragists several years ago chose 
the sunflower as the suffrage emblem. It 
seems singularly out of place in Manila. 


Sixteen windows in the dome of the new 
capitol of Colorado, at Denver, are to 
have portraits of leading citizens of the 
State, and the women have demanded of 
the managers that their sex shall be rep- 
resented in at least five of them. Seven 
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subjects have thus far been selected, not 
one of them a woman. Among the women 
suggested are Mrs. Augusta Tabor, Mrs. 
Albert G. Boone, wife of the scout, and 
Chippeta, wife of Chief Ouray, of the Utes. 
We suggest as one of these portraits that 
of Margaret W. Campbell, a former resi- 
dent of Colorado, through whose efforts 
in 1876 woman suffrage was authorized 
by the State Constitution. 

At the meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Buffalo, Aug. 29, the Com- 
mittee on International Law made a 
report on arbitration which concluded as 
follows: 

The treaty negotiated at The Hague is 
not yet ratified. It is of the first impor- 
tance that it should be ratified, and rati- 
fied by a decisive vote. We urge, there- 
fore, upon every member of the Associa- 
tion to do all in his power to arouse public 
attention to this subject, and to direct it 
in favor of the ratification by the Senate 
of the United States of the action of the 
delegates of our country at The Hague, 
and we recommend for adoption by the 
Association the resolution. 

The report was signed by Everett P. 
Wheeler, Richard M. Venable, Martin 
Dewey Follett, George R. Peck, and James 
B. Moore, of the committee. 

Diving for the pearl oysters found off 
the Corean island of Quelpart is entirely 
done by women. Dressed in a kind of 
bathing suit, with a sickle in one hand 
and a gourd with a bag tied to it in front 
of them, they swim out from the shore 
as far as half a mile—boats cannot be 
afforded —and there dive, probably a 
depth of forty or fifty feet, to the bottom, 
cut the weeds with a sickle, or, if they 
find a pearl oyster, tear it off from the 
stone, and then put it into the bag which 
is kept floating by the gourd. They do 
not go back before the bag is filled, which 
often takes more than half an hour, Al- 
though they are magnificent swimmers, 
one cannot help admiring their endurance 
when one thinks that this work is begun 
as early as February. The pear! oyster is 
both used on the island and exported. It 
is very large, some measuring ten inches 
in diameter, and very fleshy. Unlike other 
oysters, it has only one shell, which is 
often used by the Coreans as an ash tray, 
and from which mother-of-pearl is ob- 
tained. Surely if a woman can endure 
that, she has pluck enough in her nature 
to do anything, voting not excepted! 
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Summer Season 


MONDAY, SEPT. 11. 


My Friend From India 
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The Ladies will be yiatitied to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
reat interest to their arrival. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
i a monthly er devoted to the interests of 
the women 0 e North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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PARTING. 





BY FRANK CHAFFEE. 
To say ‘‘God keep you till we meet,” 
‘Auf wiedershen,” or other envoi sweet, 
No parting that; heart lives in heart, 
And naught can tear the spirits’ hold apart. 


Nay, parting is to walk with one 

Who holds your faithful heart till life be 
done, 

And watch his love fade day by day 

Till hope’s high noon goes down in twilight 


gray. 





WHEN PHYLLIS PLAYS. 
BY C. F. LESTER. 

When Phyllis plays, 
A winsome sight, and fair, is she, 
With dainty fingers trippingly 
Caressing every ivory key,— 

Such ways! 
Ah, ’tis a sight I love to see, 

When Phyllis plays! 


When Phyllis plays, 
I know sometimes the harmony 
Is not quite all it ought to be, 
(For Phy llis has had only three 
Birthdays). 
But, oh,—I dea ly love to see 
When Phyllis plays! 
—New Voice. 
———. wee —— 


MASTER THE CLOUDS. 





BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





Be master of the clouds, 
Let them not master thee; 
Compel the sunshine to thy soul, 
However rough the sea. 


Be not as those who own 
Nor hope nor glow of faith; 
Beyond the clouds the light remains, 
And true life conquers death. 


Be thou of good cheer yet 
Though dark and drear the way ; 
The longest night wears on to dawn, 
And dawn to perfect day. 


Possess thy soul in calm, 
Let patience rule thy heart, 

And in gray shades of clouded times 
Bear thou the hero’s part. 


There shalt thou know the flush 
Of happy, radiant days; 

For he who trusts God in the dark 
Is taught new songs of praise. 








-_--- 


IN CAP AND BELLS. 


BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH, 


‘The man isa fool,’’ grumbled the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘Why can’t he be content with 
his own natural folly?” 

‘*We never know when we are well off,” 
said Cecil Carew. 

The Professor turned his blue goggles 
to the end of the table again, and gave an 
impatient snort. Cecil Carew followed 
his glance to the place where, above a 
shabby coat, a quaint, grave face looked 
indulgently at the gayety around him. 

A cyclone of mirth was passing over 
that quarter of the dining-room, It shook 
and crashed into the solemnity of the 
luncheon hour, It made the bells ring in 
the towerlike heads of Mrs. Kirkland and 
Miss Pritchard. Miss Wayne wiped the 
tears from her eyes, and helped herself to 
the souffié, unconsciously taking twice as 
much as usual. Henriette, the head wait- 
ress, smiled approvingly as Millicent 
Chase, roused and interested, forgot to 
refuse the dish at her elbow. An uncon- 
trollable laugh shattered the gloom of 
young Mason, whose crape band was ob- 
trusively—indeed, indelicately—new. The 
people at the Professor's end of the table, 
who could not tell what it was all about, 
shrugged their shoulders, and bore the 
responsibilities of the menu. 

“Mr. Jerningham again,’’ Cecil Carew 
said to Miss Blake. 

“The man is a fool,’’ the Professor re- 
peated, glancing down at the book open 
before him. 

“IT know what a fool is, Professor,’ 
piped up a child’s voice. 

Col. Vickers lovked at his little girl, 
then raised his brows across at Cecil 
Carew. 

‘Nonsense, Miss Busybody,’’ he said 
sharply. ‘Little girls don’t know every- 
thing.”’ 

“Yes, I does,” she said, eagerly. ‘tA 
fool is a person that makes you laugh, I 
know, for I saw him once in acircus. He 
had on a cap with bells, and his face was 
red and white. Is Mr. Jeroingham a fool 
because he has got red patches on his 
cheeks?” 

“There, there. Miss Busybody, go on 
with your lunch,” said the Colonel. ‘You 
see what you have done;’’ he reproached 
the Professor. 

A grunt answered him, and the pale 
little woman opposite suddenly broke the 
silence. 

“Are you going to toboggan to-night, 
Colonel?” 

He shook his head. 

“Dr. Staunton has forbidden it. 
lets Jerningham toboggan.” 


Yet he 





“1 don’t think there is much wrong with 
Mr, Jerningham,” said Miss Blake timid- 
ly; “alittle hipped.” 

‘‘Hipped? Look at his face!” blustered 
the Professor; and Miss Blake sank into 
silence, her color coming and going pain- 
fully. 

**He’s not an invalid,”’ said Cecil, who 
was not afraid of the Professor. ‘He's 
always about, doing everything for every- 
body—and what spirits he bas!” 

‘Frau Kaster pays him to keep up the 
spirits of the hotel,’ said the Professor. 
“That’s what he is—a superior clown.” 

“You are too bad,” said Cecil hotly. 
“We should be dull enough without Mr. 
Jerningham. Find some one else to hit 
at, Professor.”’ 

Miss Blake intercepted the glance the 
Professor threw at Cecil. 

“I must find some one to toboggan with 
me to night; it will be full moon,” she 
said, nervously. ‘‘You said tobogganing 
at night suited you, Professor;’’ the girl 
gave him a look, shy and daring at once. 

“Ask Jerningham,” he growled in an- 
swer. 

‘Don’t trouble,’ said Miss Blake, has- 
tily. “I—I—’’ But Cecil turned with a 
charming smile to Mr. Jerningham, who 
was passing ber chair. His shabby coat 
hung loose from his shoulders. His figure 
showed angles in every direction as he 
stepped gingerly along the slippery par- 
quet. His face was thin, and two patches 
of color made his eyes glitter. 

“Mr. Jerningham, won’t you toboggan 
with Miss Blake to-night?” She caught 
the instant demur in his eyes, and added, 
“Everybody is guing to the Paudié at the 
Victoria; and it will be dull for Miss 
Blake left alone with the Professor.” 

A swift glance passed between Cecil 
and Mr. Jerningham; then he said 
pleasantly: 

“T shall be only too happy, Miss Blake. 
After dinner, then, when all these foolish 
people have gone to their ball.” 

“Mr. Jerningham,” said Miss Busybody, 
gravely, ‘‘the Professor says you are a 
fool.” 

“Only one?” he laughed. 

He walked out on to the balcony run- 
ning around the hotel, and his eyes rested 
on the snow and the pines, the houses 
and chalets, the white sides of the moun- 
tains. Long use had made the scene 
familiar, and yet it was always new. 
Davos in mist, Davos in sunlight, Davos 
at dawn, and Davos when the sunset 
painted the peaks were so many different 
places. The hideous square houses around 
the church in the valley had changeful 
moods. He had seen their plain faces 
lighted up until they were transfigured, 
and when their eyes shone through the 
mystery of the moonlight, they had 
beauty for a lover's eye. The houses 
made him think of Miss Blake—the poor 
little spinster whose love affair with the 
Professor was not running smoothly. 

Jerningham liked Miss Blake, and he 
loved the valley in all its moods. He had 
come desperately ill to Davos-Platz four 
years before, seeking health in the Alpine 
valley where so many fight death and 
conquer. When he learned from Dr. 
Staunton’s silence that he had come too 
late, he would have been glad to have had 
all ended at once. What could he make 
of a broken life? What was there for a 
man to do ina colony of invalids all fight- 
ing that grim fight? He was one of the 
ghosts who troop into the valley high 
among the Alps, and after a short stay 
troop out again by one of the two passes 
that lead from Davos. Some go out by 
the high pass of the White Gate, and some 
the train bears down againinto the warm 
valleys where the cities lie. He knew 
that his way out would be by the high 
pass. 

There had been nothing for him to do 
with his life during those first months. 
He had made one of that pathetic row of 
invalids that lie all day in the sun; and 
hopelessness and loneliness had eaten 
his heart away. When the number of the 
invalids melted with the melting of the 
snow, and Davos was emptied of stran- 
gers, when the pall of winter lifted and 
showed the life in the valley, Jerningham 
was one of the two invalids left in the 
Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

The snow never altogether disappears 
from Davos. Even after it melts in the 
valley, through all the glowing summer 
one can see the white wreaths in the 
cracks and crevices of the heights. 

The other invalid was a woman. They 
called her the Child in the hotel, because 
she was so little and eager, and so absurd- 
ly young for her years. She was quite 
alone, and she was very ill and poor, but 
she was always gay. She had bright brown 
eyes, with a look in them that contra- 
dicted the prophecy of her smitten face. 
Through the summer the man lying help- 
less and the woman passing cheerily out 
of life found their world in each other. 
She hid her suffering to lighten his, and 
he grew gay and contented within sound 
of her laugh and within sight of her eyes. 
Their chairs were always together on the 
balcony; they read and played chess, and 





made bets on the weather, and laughed 
in the sun, 

Sometimes, laughing like children at 
their daring, they dragged themselves 
across the road between the hotel and the 
meadows and filled their hands with 
flowers—the buttercups, and purple bells, 
and yellow heart’s-ease that flaunted in 
the valley. They would come back ex- 
hausted, and for days after would pre- 
tend to each other that the balcony was 
too interesting a place to leave even for 
the meadow, with its orchestra of grass- 
hoppers twanging to the song of the Land- 
wasser. She called these months her 
holiday. 

‘‘When the winter comes there is too 
much to do for one to amuse one’s self,”’ 
she told him. 

‘In Davos? Too much to do?” he said, 
astonished. 

“Oh, yes, there are so many tu be nurs- 
ed, so many lonely ones to comfort. It 
takes whole weeks to lift even a corner of 
the weight of life from the poor souls, 


But it is worth doing,” she added, 
cheerily. 

He looked at her with his heart in his 
eyes. 


‘You have lifted more than a corner of 
weight from my life, Child.” 

“Have 1?’ she said gayly. ‘That is 
good. You will be able to do it for others 
next winter.” 

“Next winter!’ he exclaimed. 

She nodded and smiled at him. 

“Oh, yes, you will be here next winter. 
You will be able to walk and go about 
then.”’ 

**We’ll climb the Schaltz-Alp together,” 
he said, eagerly. 

The faintest tinge of color came into 
her face. No one had ever wanted her to 
climb the “Sweetheart Alp” before, 

‘*Who knows?” she answered him, smil- 
ing. 


osyf—_’? 


When they called Jerningham up that 
night he could not believe that the Child 
was dying, she looked so little and young 
among the pillows, and her eyes were as 
bright as ever when she smiled at him. 
As he came in Dr. Staunton moved away 
from the bed, and his face told Jerning- 
ham the truth. 

“Child! Child!” he cried, brokenly. 

She held out her hand to him. 

“I wanted to see you once more,” she 
said, laughing. ‘I wanted to tell you— 
it has made such a difference to me—I 
have been so unhappy—the happiest 
months of my life—’’ The sentences came 
in gasps. 

He took her hand, but all the words 
that came to him were: ‘Child, Child, 
Child,” over and over again. She clung 
tohim, looking into his face with great 
eager eyes. 

‘*Make the poor souls happy—as you 
made me. Oh, no, that is quite impossible, 
But you will help them?—to die smiling, 
It makes death—honorable.”’ 

Dr. Staunton walked to the window 
and stood with his back to them, looking 
down the vailey to the White Gate of the 
pass dim in the darkness. 

“I thought—perhaps—do you mind?— 
you would kiss me,’’ she said. 

He took her in his arms and held her to 
him. When he laid her back on the pil- 
low he saw that she had died smiling. 

That was four years ago, and Jerning- 
ham was still trying to do what the child 
had done—to lift a corner of the weight 
of life from the poor souls. It made his 
life in Davos very busy. And the Pro- 
fessor said he was a fool. 

He went tobogganing with Miss Blake 
that night. The Child’s prophecy had 
come true. He could walk and get about; 
but he had not yet climbed the Schaltz- 
Alp. The toboggan run was just outside 
the hotel, a sloping road leading into the 
Dischmathal where the Landwasser 
flowed. The snow upon it was set and 
hard, and the passing of sleighs made the 
road slippery. When Jerningham and 
Miss Blake pushed off from the top, their 
toboggans sheered down the hill, skim. 
ming the road like winged creatures. The 
moon was full, and the moonlight flooded 
over, blotting out the stars. 

Round them the meadows lay, white- 
robed in snow, white-veiled in light, 
asleep. Cloaked and hooded figures, the 
pines in the distance, went in slow pro- 
cession up the Jakobsliven. Miss Blake 
was at the end of the run, and the silence 
around Jerningham was full of memories. 
He sat on his toboggan breathing sharp- 
ly, and holding his side where the pain 
stabbed him. It was in these sleeping 
fields that he and the Child had gathered 
their flowers. That was four summers 
ago, and he was alive still. He wrestled 
with his pain, and his lips and face were 
whitein the moonlight. Presently Miss 
Blake came up the hill, panting as she 
dragged her toboggan. She sat down on 
it, and, when she had found her breath, 
she looked across at Jerningham. 

‘*How still everything is to-night,” she 
said, in a subdued voice that had lately 
grown still more subdued. ‘There is 





something ghostly in this silent moon- 
light, don’t you think so? You and I 
might be two ghosts, pausing before go- 
ing down again into our valley of death.” 

‘There is nothing ghostly about you,” 
he said, with a stress on the pronoun. 

She shivered. 

“No; I almost wish it was so,’’ she 
said, wistfully. ‘‘And yet, when I feel the 
sweep and rush of the toboggan down the 
hill, it always seems to me that I am going 
down, down, into a deep, deep silence 
that has no end.” 

He gave her a look half-sympathetic, 
half-cuiious. He was very sorry for her, 
and he wondered what had happened be- 
tween them that, for a whole week, the 
Professor had cut Miss Blake in his rudest 
manner. They had seemed to be on such 
good terms, too. Then there had been a 
sudden coolness, and the life had gone 
out of Miss Blake’s face, leaving it 
strained and pathetic. 

‘‘Something wrong with the liver?” he 
suggested. In Davos one is on terms of 
intimacy with other people's organs. 

“It’s not the liver, it’s ghosts!’ she 
said. ‘This place is full of them. Last 
snowfall there was one sitting in my chair 
on the balcony. Babbette said it was 
snow, but I knew better. They are all 
around us—the ghosts of the people who 
have died here; and the ghosts of their 
friends’ thoughts that come back seeking 
them; and the ghosts thatare to be. They 
troop up and down the road, They make 
me feel sad. Sometimes I wish I were a 
ghost to be; but there is no chance of 
that, I am so strong now,” she added, 
wistfully. 

“I’m afraid you had polenta at dinner,” 
he said, lightly, thinking how easy it was 
for healthy people to talk of death. 

He bad intended to go in, but seeing the 
tears on her face he changed his mind. 
For the Child's sake he had been specially 
good to the lonely women in the hotel; 
and he knew Miss Blake had her trouble. 
He forgot the stab in his side, 

‘Come, now, I'll race you down the 
hill,”’ he said, gayly. ‘That will be less 
gruesome than this cheerful talk of 
yours,” 

Their toboggans were already in line. 
She looked up at him with a queer smile 
on her face. 

“Yes, let us race,’’ she said, excitedly, 
“and the one who gets down first shall be 
the first ghost.”’ 

With a crunch of steel the sleds took 
the road, neck to neck, flying down like 
live things. Neither Jerningham nor 
Miss Blake put any check on the pace. 
He meant to win. 

The air flogged them back, its strokes 
stinging across their faces; but they flew 
on, neck to neck, down the hill. The 
shadow of a big boarding-house blackened 
the snow. They sped across it neck to 
neck, and came out together into the 
moonlight. A whirr and arush and they 
were at the sharp turn, leading to level 
ground, 

With a mad sweep they plunged for- 
ward, twisting around the corner neck 
and neck still. She had the disadvantage 
of the outside, and he gained a yard or 
two at the turn. As the toboggans slowed 
she leaned forward, dug her pegs into the 
ground, and shot abreast with him. She 
sprang up and looked at him, and her 
voice rang across the moan of the river up 
to the silence of the pines. 

‘*A dead heat!”’ she cried. 

Jerningham shook his head. 

**T was first in,” he panted. 

“T overtook you.” 

Her tone startled him. He glanced at 
her and saw her face change in the moon- 
light. 


“But didn’t | say you were not to to- 
boggan?” said Dr. Staunton, sharply. “If 
you don’t take advice, it is useless to ask 
me to give it.’’ 

The doctor’s voice was still and vexed, 
his tone fierce; but the eyes fixed on his 
patient contradicted everything. Jern- 
ingham had heard the bark before; he was 
not afraid of the bite. He looked up, 
smiling. 

“I've not done much harm, doctor. A 
little pain more or less, what does it mat- 
ter? Besides, a man must use up the 
waste ends. My life is a waste end of 
rope; it may be useful to eke out another 
man’s piece of rope.”’ 

“You may be lengthening the rone that 
will eventually hang him,’ said the doc- 
tor. “I'll send you something for the 
pain.”’ 

He was writing out a prescription. 
After a while he looked up. 

“IT have told you before you are deliber- 
ately shortening your life.” 

Jerningham was silent a moment. 

“Do you think I could last out the win- 
ter with care?” he asked. 

‘*With care,’’ answered the doctor. 

He was still writing. Jerningham stud- 
ied the inscrutable face, with its mouth 
pursed over the writing. He knew every 
feature of it by heart, every line on the 
fine forehead, every flash in the keen eyes 
—he knew every wrinklein the waistcoat 








a 
where the figure broadened. He had rea. 
son to know them all; in the weeks fo. 
lowing the Child's death Dr. Staunto, 
had nursed him night and day, Wwinniag 
him from the open jaws of the grave, 

“And if I go about as usual, doctor, 
how long do you give me?” 

The doctor slowly returned his notes ty 
his pocket. Then he laid bis prescription 
on the bed, 

“They tell me the ice-run is in excellent 
condition,”’ he said. 

“Capital!” said Jerningham, his pale 
face lighting up. ‘Yesterday Bracey 
made the run in fifty seconds.”’ 

“That was very rapid. It is a glorious 
sport. I'll look in to-morrow. Good. 
morning.” 

Jerningham smiled as the gray coat 
disappeared throngh the doorway. 

“If might have known I would get noth. 
ing out of him.” He lay still, thinking, 
**T suppose I am a fool,” he said, to him. 
self. ‘“‘But what does a month more or 
less matter? She said it was worth doing, 
Nobody called her a fool—only a child,” 

The sharp lines around his mouth soft. 
ened. 

**Dear little Child, what does it matter? 
I shall only find you sooner. Let them 
say lamafool. At least I lift a corner 
of the weight of life. A man can die hon- 
orably in teaching others to face death 
smiling.’”’ He turned restlessly on his 
pillow, “If [ don’t get up, Miss Blake 
will reproach herself for last night. | 
wouldn’t like ber to know how nearly [ 
won that race into Ghostland.” 

He dressed wearily, with long pauses, 
and dragged himself down stairs. The 
public rooms were empty, and no sound 
of talking came from the balcony. A 
quick relief shot through him. If the 
people were out walking, he could lie 
down quietly by himself and rest in the 
sun. He stepped on to the balcony, and 
faced arow of melancholy figures lying 
silent on their chairs. The eyes lifted to 
his were blank or dissatisfied or gloomy; 
there was not a ray of brightness to be 
seen on any face. A sudden vigor straight- 
ened his back; he stepped briskly towards 
them, rubbing his hands, with a gay 
laugh. 

“What! what! Allin the dumps? And 
a sunny day, too? What, Princess, no 
smile for poor Prince?” 

At his voice a ripple of welcome stirred 
the stagnation on the faces. Miss Rayne 
gave him a melancholy smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Jerningham, haven’t you 
heard? It’s so sad. Flossie Dale died 
last night, and she danced at the ball.” 

The other people turned to him. 

“Tt spoiled the evening, of course.” 

Cecil Carew, who was standing on the 
balcony, turned with the rest, and her 
glance took in Jerningham’s figure, the 
trousers bagged at the knees, the queer, 
angular way, more pronounced to-day 
than usual,in which he carried himself. 

“I wish he wouldn’t rub his hands and 
grin in that ghastly fashion,”’ she said, 
irritably. ‘*What a clown that man is!” 

‘*He looks rather ridiculous,’’ said Col. 
Vickers, ‘but he is a good feilow; and, 
after all, he is very amusing and good- 
natured. Ie played billiards with young 
Mason the other night—very bad for him, 
of course—but Mason wanted something 
to divert his thoughts.” 

“Do you think Mr, Jerningham is very 
ill?’ Cecil asked. 

**You can’t tell—these chronic cases—" 

“I declare,’ she interrupted, “he is ac- 
tually proposing fancy dress at dinner to- 
night. It’s nota badidea. It would give 
everybody something besides Flossie to 
think about, I'll go and hear what he is 
sayipg.’’ 

Her face was brighter as she joined the 
group around Jerningham. He had ef- 
rectually banished their melancholy; they 
were discussing costumes and characters 
as if Flossie Dale had never existed or had 
never died. Jerningham had to give sug- 
gestions, answer to appeals, promises to 
help. 

At last he was free to go and lie down 
and rest that painful side; but, as he 
walked away, Miss Rayne asked him to go 
down to Brangricks for her. He did her 
commissions, and came back in time for 
lunch. 

The Professor growled more than ever 
that day. The fun at the end of the table 
had never been so fast and furious. 

When night came, and a brilliant com- 








**Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.”” 


Without good health we cannot keep 
situations nor enjoy life. Most troubles 
originate in impure blood. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla makes the blood rich and pure, 
and thus promotes good health, which will 
help you “‘keep your place.”* 
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pany sat down to dinner, a clown was in 
Jerningham’s chair. 

“He looks very niceand natural, doesn’t 
be, Professor?” Cecil Carew said, mean- 
ingly. 

“| wish he hadn’t chosen that dress,” 
Miss Blake said, timidly. The eyes under 
the fool's cap made her uncomfortable. 

Every one was talking and laughing and 
criticising and admiring the dresses, but 
above the dio sounded the incessant 
jingle of bells. 

*{ wish he dida’t know that you called 
him a fool,’’ Cecil addressed the Professor 
again. 

“Tush!” he grunted; “did him good. 
You see how well the cap fits.”’ 

“He is wiser than some of us,”’ she 
said. ‘See how he slaves to keep the in- 
yal'ds from being bored.” 

* More fool he,’ grunted the Professor. 


At last ten o'clock came. The im- 
promptu dance following the dinner was 
over. Jeraingham had even danced twice, 
The jingle of his bells had kept time with 
the piano, and no one had noticed his 
silence. Under the paint no one had seen 
the ashes on his face. He had managed 
tv get to his room, but he had only 
strength enough to crawl to the couch. 
He could not even ring the bell; and yet 
he was suffocating. That heavy cap... 
But his hand was heavy, too, he could not 
raise it to his head. ... He tried to 
moisten his lips; the paint sickened him. 
..+ He gasped and choked; but couid 
not tear the ruffle from his neck. He 
must have help. 

He rose unsteadily, holding on to the 
table before the mirror. He smiled as he 
caught sight of his reflection in the glass. 

“The Professor will say that I am a—"’ 

The jangle and jar of bells crashing fin- 
ished the sentence —N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A FRENCH AND INDIAN MARRIAGE. 


Emilie Painter Jackson, in Friends’ In- 
telligencer, describes the tragical and ro- 
mantic incidents growing out of a mar- 
riage between a young French nobleman 
and an Indian girl. It seems strange that 
these incidents should all have occurred 
in this country within the present century. 


When Napoleon was just rising to 
power on the wreck of the French throne, 
Francois Marquis de Fontenelle, too loyal 
to the traditivns of the Buurbons to re- 
main longer in France, sailed for America 
and settled at New Orleans. He formed a 
part of the colony of the French nobility 
who had fled there for protection from the 
ravages ot the French Revolution. His 
son Lucien, then sixteen years old, was 
attracted by stories of adventure brought 
down the Mississippi by the French trad- 
ers in the Northwest, and soon ran away 
and joined the French colony of trappers 
at St. Louis. He made his way to the 
Hudson Bay trading post on the Upper 
Missouri, and finally settled at what is 
now Bellevue, Neb. (Beautiful View), 
where the waters of the Platte and the 
Missouri join forces. Here he became a 
hunter and trapper, and a prime favorite 
with the Indians. Here he was finally ad- 
mitted as a member of the Omahas, then 
a powerful tribe of Indians, and given the 
daughter of the head chief, ‘the Sun,”’ in 
marriage. This marriage occurred in 
1815, aud was probably the first marriage 
to be formally celebrated according to the 
Catholic rites in the territory out of which 
Nebraska was afterwards carved. The 
couple had tive children, but Henry and 
Logan were the ones who became famous 
in the history of the West. 

At the home of the Rev. George Allis, 
Henry Fontenelle, in 1840, met and mar- 
ried a beautiful Indian maiden, Emily 
Whiteman, the sister of the chief of the 
Pawnees, a very aristocratic Indian fam- 
ily, said to be descendants of the Aztecs. 
This branch of the Pawnees was of most 
noble bearing, and well educated by the 
Catholic fathers, who preceded the trap- 
pers to the Upper Missouri. 

Shortly after the marriage of Henry 
Fontenelle occurred the tragic death of 
his brother, Logan, chief of all the Oma- 
has. He lost his life in battle with the 
Sioux, and to this day there is a tradition 
among the old men of the Omahas that 
their white chief killed twenty Sioux be- 
fore he fell. Logan was leading the an- 
nual buffalo hunt of his tribe at a point 
said by the old men of the tribe to have 
been about where Fremont now stands, 
The Sioux came down in force on the 
Omabas, and fierce battles occurred, in 
which many were killed on both sides; 
but the Sioux were superb fighters, and 
eventually whipped the Omahas and cut 
off a small band in which was Chief Lo- 
gan, He was never seen alive afterward, 
but his body was brought to Henry Fon- 
tenelle, sewed up in ten buffalo robes, 
prepared for burial. 

Henry Fontenelle at one time was a 
wonderful man, and was born to com- 
mand. He was guardian for two of his 
young nieces, Josephine and Mary Fon- 
tenelle. One of these—Mary—was the 
daughter of Logan, and a princess of the 
blood by right of succession. She was 
also the great-great-niece of Kit Carson, 
the celebrated trapper and scout. Mary 
held the position of maid of all work at 
the Agency Home; a bright, intelligent 
girl, who, with her cousia Josephine, was 
educated at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Fontenelle was very ambitious for his 
nieces to be united to white men, and did 
everything in his power to accomplish bis 
wish, compelling them many times to 








“keep company” with men whom they 
hated. They confided to me that their 
hearts were already given to young braves 
of their tribe, to whum they were eventu- 
ally married in the schvol-house on the 
Reservation. 

The weddings were unique, and Mary’s, 
which occurred tirst—with William Tyn 
dal as groom— was arranged at the Agency 
Home. ‘The bridesmaids and groomsmen 
were chosen; they rehearsed in the usual 
order, the bride appropriately dressed. 
All assembled, and, at the ringing of the 
bell on the school-house, stepped into a 
big farm wagon and proceeded to where 
were in waiting the chiefs, blanketed In- 
dians, and most of the white employés, 
eager to witness the first marriage ever 
conducted in their midst after the manner 
of Friends. 

My father, having procured authority, 
directed them to repeat after him the sim- 
ple words which bind man and woman in 
holy matrimony without the aid of priest 
or bishop, and it was very impressive. 
The ceremony was interpreted to the In- 
dians, who responded with an emphatic 
grunt of approval, 

Josephine’s love did not run so placidly. 
She came one day to tell me of her 
trouble. I saw a glitter in her Indian eye 
—she was proud and vengeful. The cho- 
sen of her heart was, as she expressed it, 
‘giving bread and meat to another maid- 
en;’ she could not endure such a thing, 
and, if it continued, she would “give him 
a wound which he would carry to the 
grave.”” Would I not see the young brave, 
and talk to him? So I exacted a promise 
from Thomas McCauley—I wish I could 
recall his euphonious Indian name—that 
he would give no more bread or meat to 
the little squaw, and one day, soon after, 
Josephine came with a milder look in her 
eye to ask if she also could have a wed- 
ding after the same fashion, which took 
place soon after. 

Judge of my surprise when, a year or 
more later, | chanced to turn my pony’s 
head towards ber tepee in the camp, I 
saw the handsome young woman, educat- 
ed and refined, clothed not in the badge 
of her enlightenment, butin that of the 
veritable squaw,and strapped to her back 
and wrapped by a blanket was her little 
pappoose, all unconscious of its mother, 
“looking backward.”’ 
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THE HOUSE BUILT BY WOMEN. 

The spectacle of three women building 
their own house seems to create quite a 
sensation in Chicago, The papers report 
progress with genuine interest, as follows: 


Instead of carrying the brick up in 
hods on their shoulders the Women throw 
it up with a wooden variike “‘shuvel,”’ as 
they often dv ‘in the old country,” and 
one girl catches it, Scarcely any vaseball 
catcuer in the country cuuld get ahead of 
Gustie Liebegut when it comes to catch- 
ing bricks on the fly. 

**Iwice times she was hit in the head 
with them bricks,’’ remarked a *‘kid’’ 
neighbor; ‘but she don’t mind that.” 

Marie mixes the mortar, 

Mrs. Liebegut, stuut as she is, bats 
away at the bricks with as sure an aim as 
aregular ball veteran, and it is not often 
that Gussie gets hit. Marie always grins 
when tolks stop, and she says with twin- 
kling eyes: “Lam the mortar-mixer and 
1 am the man that carries the hod!’ Last 
week, however, they fixed a new arrange- 
ment for the buckets, a pulley, which will 
draw tuem up much quicker, 

The house is built ot yellow brick, with 
Illinois stone foundation. The first story 
is a stable, with four stalls, carriage house 
and boiler-room combined, all finished 
with cement flooring. ‘There will be tive 
rooms up-stairs in the “living part,” a 
parlor, kitchen, pantry,and two bedrooms, 
and the front purch with the long steps is 
now half completed. ‘There will be room 
in the barn for the Liebeguts’ fine Hol- 
stein cattle, two cows and a bull, besides 
their horse, buggy, and ‘‘coal and wood” 
wagon. 

‘We did begin to build our house in 
May, 1 guess 1t was, wasn’t it, Marie?” 
said Gustie, ‘‘and we will finish it before 
long. 1 can lay a thousand brick a day!” 
Gustie is a sunburned, active little Ger- 
man girl just sixteen, with slanting brown 
eyes shining with the excitement of 
catching brick on the fly. She wears her 
oldest black straw hat bard down on her 
brown forehead, and when she isn’t 
catching brick she is building up that 
thirteen-inch deep wall, slapping on mor- 
tar with a free hand and laying *trunners” 
and ‘theaders”’ “like a hot tomato,’’ as 
the “kid”? neighbor said. The Liebegut 
house is not going to be any “flim-flam, 
ginger-cracked American bandbox.”’ 

“IT leave this long slit open for every 
five courses of brick,” said Gustie, pvint- 
ing to the space running between the out- 
side wall and the brick lining, “by lay- 
ing the brick so there will ba no frost 
come in in winter time, no heat in sum- 
mer. It is like they doin the old country. 
We are building the house ail through 
like in the old country. We did have 
awful much trouble with the cellar, didn’t 
we, Marie? We dug that the very first 
thing; it caved in four times, and we 
thought it would never get right; but it is 
allright now.” The cellaris of the Ger- 
man sort, with an arched brick ceiling, 
brick walls, cement floor, with a space on 
all sides for pans of milk, as in country 
‘spring-houses.’ ”’ 

‘There be no cellarin America like that 
cellar,’ said Franz Liebegut, who drew 
the plans for the house. 

The Liebegut family came to Chicago 
eight years ago from Ostprisens, Ger- 
many, and lived on the South Side until 
last spring. They all worked hard, the 
father, mother, and two little girls, to 
earn money to buy ahome. They bought 
a strip of ground not far from the 
north branch of the river, there on Hum- 
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boldt Boulevard and Elston Avenue. They 
put up a shed to live in while they com- 
menced work on their new house. ‘The 
only way to get it was to build it them- 
selves, all four of them. So they went to 
work. They have now a little garden 
growing with corn and potatoes; they 
have their cattle, some ducks, the horse 
and two dogs, and one of the dogs can go 
to the saloon by itself, and get a bottle of 
beer and bring it back without breaking 
it. They also have an organ, which Marie 
can play, aod a picture of the Kaiser with 
a scarlet ribbon around his neck and a 
diamond star. 

The Humboldt Park police, the mail 
carriers of the Northwest Side, all wave 
their hands to the Liebegut family as 
they pass, for everybody likes them and 
they like everybody. Marie, the ‘mortar 
mixer,” is a pretty girl, too. She is 
eighteen, merry and round-cheeked. ‘She 
has muscle,’ says Gustie, “why, she 
weighs 150 pounds and she cancarry these 
heavy buckets—see, lift this once—how 
heavy they are!’ Marie takes them up in 
her big strong arms and plods along sing- 
ing: 

“Oh, we’re the men who never work hard, 

We're the men who carry the hod!’’ 


‘*They be not like American girls,” says 
Franz Liebegut. ‘American girls vo 
good with their bodies all banded in—so 
—and they eat leetle cake, leetle biscuit, 
leetie tea—my girls eat meat.”’ 

‘We eat four pounds of meat for one 
meal,’’ broke in Gustie. ‘*That is why 
we can build our house.” 

*“Ilard work?” echoed Marie. ‘Think, 
we will have a pantry and a hall and a 
kitchen anda parlor and two bedrooms, 
and they will all be ours—’’ 

*“Yes—all our own,” said Gustie. 

Last Monday an Elston Avenue car 
stopped several minutes for the crowd to 
watch the girls building. The workmen 
on the car clapped their bands, and 
cheered, but the Liebeguts never dreamed 
what the ‘‘noise’’ was about—and went 
on working. Now all the conductors are 
beginning to point out the house to their 
passengers. They say: ‘‘Look, there’s 
the house being built by women!” 


— eo - _— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 
645 N. WAHSATCH AVENUE, ) 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., 
JuLY 19, 1899. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your questions concerning the ins and 
outs of woman suffrage in Colorado are 
just at hand, and [am tempted to reply on 
the spur of the moment. 

It is most absurd that whatever politi- 
cal corruption we may have in our State 
should be attributed to the woman’s vote. 
To what then do the people of other 
States charge their political corruption? 

As to Colorado women not availing 
themselves of the opportunity of voting, 
your remonstrants have been very much 
misinformed. Four-fifthsof them? Non- 
sepse! Allthe women I know vote, and 
I never heard a woman say she would 
be glad to be deprived of the privilege. 
That would be an absurd speech, for no 
one forces her to vote, and she can de 
prive herself of the privilege at any 
moment. ‘To be sure, the women I know 
best are women of intelligence, club wom- 
en and church women, and as to the ‘“‘bad 
and ignorant’? who are quoted as doing 
our voting chiefly, the bad are few, and 
the ignorant vote as ignorant men do, I 
suppose. Once in a while you meet a 
woman, of the ‘clinging vine’ type who 
says she prefers not to vote, but those 
cases are so rare as to make no account in 
the great transaction. 

We go to the polls as simply and as 
naturally as we go to market or shopping, 
and I’ve never seen a slighting look be- 
stowed there upon a woman or heard a 
disrespectful word in all these years we 
have been voting. In fact, this year, by 
a simple request in the morning paper, 
we deprived the men who were clerks of 
the election, of their old-time privilege of 
smoking in the voting place. Women 
often serve as clerks, and they can make 
their own atmosphere, it seems. I have 
no reason to suppose women are not as 
respectfully treated elsewhere in Colorado 
as in the Springs. 

The farther west you go the more def- 
erence you will find shown to women, 
Even in Chicago, on those crowded car 
lines, I rarely, if ever, stood while a man 
sat, and in Colorado never. Yet, I am 
neither so old that the men pity me, nor 
so young and stylish that they seek my 
smile of approbation. 

If the men think of us at all as voters, 
itis to consider us of more consequence, 
because of the power they gave us to 
exert. 

Shall I spend precious time in saying 
that the sanctity of the home has been in 
no wise impaired by woman suffrage? 
That argument is so tediously old, and 
has been contradicted so often, that it 
seems silly to combat it; in fact most of 
the objection to our voting are in the 
same ‘‘out of print’? order. We don’t 
talk about voting in Colorado; we simply 
do it when the time comes and say noth- 
ing. 

Our best women all over the State, 





leaders in society, in club work, and in all 
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charitable enterprises, such women as 
Mrs. Platt, Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. Goddard, 
and dozens of others whose names are 
known far and wide in cultured circles, 


are interested in politics, and are none the | 


less highly esteemed because they avail 
themselves of the right which they did 
not in every case seek, but which they 
have found to be a power and a privilege. 

Beyond all doubt our women have been 
broadened by the exercise of the right of 
suffrage. We find ita positive necessity 
to be well informed in regard to both 
local and national affairs. 

Don’t imagine us ever talking any 
sentimental nonsense about giving up 
anything so simple and natural as suf- 
frage. Listen to this true little tale: A 
delicate, refined woman and her sweet 
young daughter called upon me here in 
Colorado in our early voting days. They 
were just from the East, and something 
was said about the new law permitting 
women to vote, Said the daughter excit- 
edly: 

“Think of it, mother! The women vote! 
Let’s go home!” 

We all laughed and conversation drifted 
away from the subject, but the girl 
brought it back by inquiring how long 
one must reside here before being able to 
vote. On being told, she exclaimed with 
great enthusiasm: 

“Oh, mother! Think of it! 
here almost long enough! 
before we go home!”’ 

This was a sudden conversion, to be 
sure, but there have been many such. 


We've been 
We can vote 


I got as far as this in answering your 
letter when a death in the family changed 
the current of my thought. 

I have very inadequately answered your 
questions, and, asit happens, very tardily, 
but, as Mrs. Eldridge and many other 
ladies have endeavored to reply in more 
detail, I will simply enclose what I have 
written, with no apologies. 

Very sincerely, 
(Miss) FoNETtTTA FLANSBURG., 


—e el 


IOWA. 


Des MorNnEs, IA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I enclose a tribute to the late Narcissa 
T. Bemis taken from her home paper. 
Mrs. Bemis, since the beginning of the 
woman suffrage movement in Iowa, has 
been one of its most loyal friends and 
helpers. Most of the years she has served 
the State Association in an official capa- 
city. Asa presiding officer, she had few 
superiors among women. To all the old 
friends her death is a personal grief. 

We are busy just now arranging our 
woman suffrage cottage on the State Fair 
ground for occupancy during the fair, 
which begins Sept. 2. You have noticed 
that we celebrated Mrs. Howe’s birthday 
in August. Some of us think now that 
we will have a Lucy Stone programme in 
October, perhaps on the club’s twenty- 
ninth birthday. We might bave cele- 
brated it on the proper day, Aug. 13, but 
Mrs. Campbell was outof the city. Know- 
ing Mrs. Campbell and her love and appre- 
ciation of Lucy Stone, you will not won- 
der that we waited until she could be with 
us. Eviza H. HUNTER. 








EASE AND DISEASE. 





A Short Lesson on the Meaning of a Familiar 
Word. 





Disease is the opposite of ease. Web- 
ster defines disease as ‘“‘lack of ease, un- 
easiness, trouble, vexation, disquiet.’’ It 
is a condition due to some derangement 
of the physical organism. A vast majority 
of the ‘‘dis-ease”’ from which people suf- 
fer is due to impure blood. Disease of 
this kind is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which purifies, enriches and vitalize the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofu- 
la, salt rheum, pimples, and all eruptions. 
It tones the stomach and creates a good 
appetite, and it gives vigor and vitality to 
the whole body. It reverses the condi- 
tion of things, giving health, comfort, and 
“ease” in place of ‘‘disease.’’ 
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MISS SARAH J. FARMER. 


A beautiful pen-picture of Miss Sarah 
J. Farmer, the presiding genius of Green- 
acre-on-the-Piscataqua, comes by the 
roundabout way ot New Orleans: 


Miss Farmer is a tallish woman of grace- 
fully slender proportions, Her light brown 
hair is drawn back from her fine brow 
into an unobtrusive knot on her neck, 
Her cumplexivn is suggestive of exquisite 
cleanliness, and her eyes of inward purity 
and upward devotion. Her morning dress 
is of soft gray wool, mysteriously fash- 
ioned to halt define and half conceal her 
figure. Her afternoon gowns are of cicpe 
or dull silks or satipy cashmeres, gray 
always, of the pale silver shade, and 
whenever she appears with a bonnet, 
which is rare at Greenacre, it is small and 
close, and covered with a silvery nun’s 
veiling, which hangs to her waist behind. 
The cordiality—no, that is too superficial 





a term for the genial warmth of this mag- | 


netic woman 
her kind, is manifest at all times. She 
loves life and the people of the world, 


her Christly kindliness to | 


dancing children, ‘‘Dorothea and Fran- 
cesca”’ (the daughters of Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the Century), is one of 
the star pictures in the international exhi- 
bition in London this summer. 

In the death of Miss Lois Knight, early 
this summer, our country lost one of its 
foremost women engravers. Miss Knight 
was born at Utica, Mich., and after gradu- 
ating from the high school of her native 
town, she went to New York to pursue 
art study at Cooper Union, where she 
finished the course with honor, Early 
perceiving that she could not hope to com- 
pete successfully with men until the com- 
mercial side of her calling had been mas- 
tered, she went to Providence, R. I., and 
entered one of its largest engraving 
houses, where for two years she worked 
side by side with seven hundred men— 
engravers of lifelong experience. The 
only woman apprentice, undaunted she 


| labored eight hours a day, profiting by the 


She is so strong in her belief of the influ- | 


ence of projected thought, that she throws 
outward her best spiritual strength and 
powers to benefit, which return to her ten- 


told in freedom, joy, love, and infinite | 


blessing. It is impossible to meet Miss 
Farmer without feeling at once the elec- 
trical inspiriting for better living which 
she radiates, 
love boundless, her good deeds incalcula- 
ble. 
possessed a house-angel productive of so 
much good. 

Miss Helen Pitkin, who writes the 
above description of Miss Farmer in the 
Times-Democrat, continues: 


This pretty little story was told by Miss 
Farmer the other afternoon in a corner 
of the Eirenion—House of Peace—during 
a thunder shower which no one regretted, 
because time is not wasted in any way at 
Greenacre: 

A young woman she knows, one who 
sheds sunshine far ahead of her actual 
footsteps, alighted from a hansom one 
afternoon in New York City, and moved 
toward a shop. A newsboy of the usual 
tattered sort, sprang forward and offered 
the afternoon papers. She shook her 
head, smiling as she did so at his enter- 
prise. She completed her commission, 
and without thought of the incident left 
the store and proceeded toward the car- 
riage. The newsboy—a youth of eleven 
years, perhaps stood by the wheel hold- 
ing afresh newspaper which was spread 
along its muddy curve. The young wo- 
man entered the hansom, her dress free 
from the soil of the wet streets by this 
courteous act. ‘That was for the smile,” 
the boy said, taking off his ragged cap. 


Could a Raleigh ora Gil Blas have done 
more for his queen ? 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

The late James William Paige be- 
queathed $30 000 to the trustees of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, upon the 
condition that $10,000 more be raised 
within a certain limited time, for the foun- 
dation of a scholarship to enable the pupil 
of that institution ‘who shall have been 
most proficient in painting” to study art 
in Europe for two years. After great 
efforts, the necessary additional sum of 
$10,000 has been raised, and the scholar- 
ship is an established fact. It is open to 
both men and women, and will be given to 
the pupil who is recommended by the 
managing committee of the school as 
most worthy to receive it. For the pres- 
ent the competition is to be based upon 
general excellence of work, not upon a 
special competition. The pupil to whom 
the scholarship is awarded in 1900 will 
receive $800 a year, for two years, for 
study in Enrope, under such conditions 
and restrictions as the trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts may impose. Other 
scholarships and prizes in the School of 
Drawing and Painting are the ten free 
scholarships awarded at the end of each 
year, entitling the holders to free tuition 
for the year following: the Helen Ham- 
blen Scholarship, founded in 1898 by 
Mrs. Caroline Eddy Hamblen, in memory 
of her daughter, giving the holder free 
tuition for one year and $100; the Sears 
Prizes, three in number, of $50 each, for 
the best drawing from the cast, the best 
drawing from life, and the best oil por- 
trait; the Thayer Prizes, three in number, 
of $50 each, for the best work done in the 
department of decorative design during 
the year. The total value of all the 


scholarships and prizes to be awarded in 
the coming year of 1899-1900 will foot up 
in round numbers $2,300. 

Cecilia Beaux’s spirited painting of two 


Ber trust to iepnelt, ber | career, which bade fair to bring both fame 


It would be well if every family | 





comparison of her work with engravers of 
established repute. To this practical 
training she largely attributed her subse- 
quent success, and never failed to urge 
women who hoped for livelihood in art 
lines to study its commercial side. Re- 
turning to New York from Providence, 
she literally carved out a distinctive 


and fortune, when she died, a victim of 
nervous exhaustion, brought on by over- 
work. Miss Knight had been working on 
an invention of the engravers’ art which 
she hoped to perfect in a short time. The 
last work that fell from her busy hands, 
the day before she was taken from her 
studio to the hospital, was a book-cover 
design for Kipling’s novel, ‘‘The Light 
That Failed.”’ 


-_--— 


HOUSEHOLD ECOMOMICS. 








A paper in the New York Evening Post 
relates the experiences of a college student 
who went out to serve as a second girl, in 
order to help herself on with her college 
expenses. The mistress was not hard, 
but inconsiderate. She simply did not 
think of the maid and her possible fatigue 
when the family was allowed to sit for an 
hour or two over the dessert, so that the 
dishes could not be washed before 11 
o’clock. The writer says: 


The mistress ordered the meals in what 
seemed to me the hardest possible way; 
the meat must be baked on ‘‘baking day,” 
and boiled on the day when the top of the 
stove was in use for the ironing. 

A chief cause of complaint by many 
servants is the long hours. This writer 
says: 

‘*My days were more often sixteen hours 
long than twelve,’’ and she adds: ‘I 
hesitate to confess that we all made com- 
mon cause against our mistress. We sys- 
tematically resented everything she did. 
But I would not give the impression that 
our mistress was intentionally unkind to 
us. Atthis distance of time I am sure 
she was not, though I do think that she 
intended to get an extraordinary amount 
of work out of us.”’ 

If the educated, intelligent young 
woman holds such views of the relations 
of mistress and maid, what can be ex- 
pected from the ignorant? 

The president of the New York House- 
hold Economic Association, Mrs. M. V. 
Shailer, writes to the N. Y. Tribune, of 
the effort made during last winter to teach 
tenement women in their own kitchens, 
She says: 

We found them eager and delighted to 
learn and willing to pay the fee of five 
cents a lesson. Whevu we closed work on 
May 1, a veritable ‘‘wail of woe’’ went up 
from all the pupils, because they declared 
they were learning so much and had been 
helped to make their poor homes more 
attractive by giving a decent meal to their 
families. One pupil said, **My little rooms 
seem so much nicer since I know how to 
keep them tidy.’’ From these tenements 
we draw many domestics. It is here we 
can do much “patching” to the ragged 
garment. It is here we can endeavor to 
save the home spirit, here to help the 
temperance question, here to show the 
way to tidy homes, good meals, and nor- 
mal appetites. Here in the tenement 
homes, while teaching the child at school 
how to cook, we can unite the interest 
with that of a mother or sister, and bring 
order out of the chaotic conditions that 
threaten our land—‘‘the unkempt, danger- 
ous tenement house.”’ It is our fault that 
the home is threatened, if we do not re- 
spond to this demand for instruction, 
which we have proved is a demand in one 
quarter, while it is for us to demand 
schools and classes for all, and create 
within the space of a few years a class of 
trained help. 


The school of housekeeping in Boston, 
established by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, begins its third 
year this month. The Union recognizes 
that a reform is necessary in the house- 
hold, and that the mistress, quite as much 
as the maid, requires training for her 
position. In this school, therefore, there 
are classes for housekeepers as well as for 
houseworkers, Circulars, containing full 
particulars regarding requirements and 
regulations of the school, may be had by 
addressing the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

The Every Day Church (397 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston), which is carried on by 
that cordial suffragist, Rev. Dr. George 
L. Perin, has brought the joys of sum- 
mer to many who are too needy to obtain 
them in any other way. The work so far 
is summed up in figures as follows: 


Sixty-seven children have been given 
one week or more in the country; 78 have 
had car-rides, afternoons out, etc.; 175 
have enjoyed a sail down the harbor, and 
a day’s sport at the Randige grounds on 
Long Island; 20 older people have been 
given the pleasure of a day at Nantasket, 
and numerous parties have revelled in the 
delight of *‘shooting the chutes.” 

In addition to this the flower mis- 
sion work is carried on from week to 
week, The little weekly paper, issued by 
the Every Day Church Publishing Com- 
pany for the exposition of the institutional 
idea, gives this glimpse of happiness: 

It is interesting to see the curious col- 
lection of things which the children 
bring back from the country—sometimes 
it is a little girl with arms full of flowers, 
a boy with pockets all pinned together 
with fish-hooks; once a little girl brought 
a live turtle of small size back in her 
apron pocket, saying she was going to 
keep it and take it back next summer— 
anything, in fact, that is suggestive of the 
country, they are anxious to take away. 
Last week a group of ten children re- 
turned from a ten days’ outing in New 
Hampshire, each one carrying besides his 
bundle of clothing a bag of vegetables, In 
one or two cases the bags burst, and the 
floor of the Union Station was transformed 
into a market. The disappointment and 
unhappiness on the children’s faces en- 
listed the sympathy of a friend or two, 
and with their aid the squashes, cucum- 
bers, apples, etc., found their way back 
to the children, and, proud of their pos- 
sessions, they went on their way with 
beaming faces. 

Russell Sage recently entertained four- 
teen hundred children at Upton Lake 
Park, Poughkeepsie, which heowns, The 
outing was planned by the Rescue Mis- 
sion in coéperation with the Salvation 
Army. 

The Boston Seashore Home has enter- 
tained many working women and their 
children. 

A fine stereopticon and phonograph 
have been presented to the crew of the 
training ship, Hartford, by Miss Helen M. 
Gould. She promptly gave this latest 
proof of her interest in the American 
sailors, upon hearing that Chaplain John 
M. Steele had expressed a wish for such 








apparatus. F. M. A. 
->«o- 
PHILIPPINES FATAL TO WHITE 
COLONISTS. 


Dr. Sastron, an eminent Spanish scien- 
tist, thoroughly familiar with the East 
Indies, has published a memorial protest- 
ing solemnly against the notion that the 
Philippines can offer a field for agricul- 
tural colonization by white men. He re- 
gards the climate in practically every part 
of the archipelago as hopelessly fatal to 
such expectations, The three great inevi- 
table scourges of the interior are gastro- 
intestinal catarrh, chronic dysentery, and 
anwmia, resulting from malaria. He de- 
clares emphatically, although reluctantly, 
that, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions of alimentation, the foreign culti- 
vator of the soil is almost sure to suc- 
cumb to one or another of these ailments 
or a combination of them; and as to ac- 
climatization, he asserts that there is no 
such thing as becoming acclimatized in 
the sense that immigrants are acclima. 
tized in Cuba, for example, in the case of 
those coming to the Philippines to till 
the soil with their own hands. Even the 
agricultural colonies established in recent 
years by the Compafiia General de Taba- 
cos de Filipinas, although composed of 
natives, with Spanish overseers, and gen- 
erously fitted out in every respect, includ- 
ing safeguards as to sanitation, proved a 
complete failure in consequence of the 
unwholesome climate. In one of these 
settlements, located in the central part 
of Luzon, all the European employees, 
without a single exception, were pros- 
trated by the malarial fever within a fort- 
night after their installation. All that 
Dr. Sastron is willing to admit is that 
there would perhaps be just a bare 
chance of success for agricultural coloni- 
zation within prudent limits in the island 
of Mindanao, provided, of course, that 





the twenty different tribes living there in 
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a state of anarchy (‘‘en la mas completa 
desorganizacion politico-social’’) had not 
to be reckoned with. He quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from one of the publica. 
tions of a society in the Philippines, 
which bears the name of Real Sociedad 
Economica de Amigos del Pais: 

To pretend to apply the same principles 
of colonization (as in the temperate zone 
of Australasia) in Java, Malacca, or the 
Philippines is sheer insanity, an unreali- 
zable aspiration, a dragging to death of 
the very immigrants with whom we are 
seeking to accomplish the miracle of the 
regeneration of these colonies. Indeed, 
they themselves are fully aware of it, 
and, whether through knowledge or 
through instinct, they have not come 
nor will they ever come to these regions. 

The very journals of Manila, according 
to the author, in spite of their interest 
in the increase of a white population, 
unanimously share his views. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WOMEN NEEDED IN CALIFORNIA INSANE 
ASYLUM. 
MENLO PARK, CAL., SEPT. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fact that a child should be born to 
one of the patients of the State Insane 
Asylum near San Jose, California, proves 
gross mismanagement of this institution, 
and plainly illustrates that women are 
needed upon its staff of managers and 
physicians. 

Hardly had another crime of equal 
magnitude been silenced by those con- 
nected with this institution when this 
latter offence comes to light. 

Not long since, a young woman passen- 
ger on the east-bound overland train died 
suddenly in the night, while the train was 
passing through Nevada. Investigation 
showed that she had been a harmless pa- 
tient at this institution, that she had 
been wronged during her period of re- 
straint here, and, while on the way to an 
uncle, who had offered her a home, had 
died from the effects of the criminal 
treatment meted out to her when a help- 
less charge at the asylum. The fact that 
these crimes should be almost immedi- 
ately hushed up, tends to give the im- 
pression that those in authority do not 
feel innocent, and do not wish to be ar- 
raigned before the public. 

However, if among some men life is 
held so cheap, and self-gratification so 
high that it matters little under what ad- 
verse conditions a human being begins 
the world, women should bestir them- 
selves and demand proper guardians for 
those of their own sex who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be incapable of guarding 
themselves from men base enough to take 
advantage of their hapless fate. 

In California women stand high in the 
medical profession, many of the highest 
honors having been awarded to them this 
summer, at the closing of the medical 
colleges. After preparing themselves so 
that they are able to fill these, women 
should have the opportunity of sharing 
the responsible and lucrative positions 
of the State, especially when, as in the 
present case, justice and delicacy demand 
it. Maup B. RopGeERrs, 





WISCONSIN. 


THE WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 
The August number of the Wisconsin 
Citizen says: 


Platteville is for many reasons specially 
fitted for an interesting and profitable 
meeting of the Wisconsin W.S. A. Itis 
one of the oldest towns in the State, is 
the seat of the first academy in Wisconsin, 
and also of the First State Normal School. 





The first Legislature in Wisconsin was 
convened near here at old Belmont, just 
sixty-three years ago this fall, Oct. 25, 
1836, so all this region has historic inter. 
est. Then too, the mineral resources of 
the place are an attraction. This is one 
of the oldest lead mining districts in the 
State, and this year has witnessed a won- 
derful revival in that industry. 
WOMEN VOTING IN WISCONSIN. 


A correspondent writes to the Wiscon- 
sin Citizen concerning the annual school 
meeting at Stoughton; and says: 


Stoughton is a city of about 3,500 popu- 
lation Considerably more than one-half 
are Norwegiaus and they retain most of 
their native customs. No suffrage work 
to speak of has ever been done here; in 
fact, I do not think there is an announced 
suffragist in the place. 

Yet, at this school election, the largest 
hall in the city was filled with earnest 
voters, nearly one-half of whom were 
women. The hall was so crowded that 
one side of the hall at a time had to be 
voted. Thatis, all one side marched in 
single file past those awful polls and de- 
posited their ballots. Women and men, 
old and young, foreign and native, waited 
for each other to exercise their rights as 
citizens of a free country in the most cor- 
dial matter of fact comradeship, as if they 
were doing the natural thing in the world. 
Nearly 900 votes were cast. Women not 
only peddled tickets in the hall, but for 
days before the election, canvassed the 
city for their candidates. When the vote 
was announced, men ‘cheered to the echo 
and women waved their handkerchiefs, 
Do you think these women will always be 
satisfied with just this much of Freedom? 








THE CHARLOTTE JOY PRIZES. 

Prizes are offered as follows for the best 
essays on ‘‘The Need of Women’s Votes 
in Municipal Affairs.”’ 

The essays must not be over 2,500 words 
and should be received by the committee 
on or before Jan. 15, 1900. 

They must be written by young people 
under twenty-one years of age. 


The first prize will be - $25.00 
The second * « 15.00 
The third . 10.00 


Write on one side of paper only. 

Address Charlotte Joy Prize, 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 

These prizes will be offered each year. 








THE DRAMA. 


CaAsTLE SQuAakE.—The laughable farce- 
comedy, ‘‘My Friend from India,” by H. 
A. Du Souchet, which created such a sen- 
sation in New York three years ago, and 
subsequently caught the fancy of the 
Boston public at the Park Theatre, will 
be the attraction the coming week. The 
central figure in all the laughable scenes 
and situations is A. Keene Shaver, a bar- 
ber, who is, by force of circumstances, 
forced to masquerade as a learned theos- 
ophist from India, with many novel and 
amusing episodes. This central figure 
was created by Mr. Walter E, Perkins in 
the original production, and he remains 
with the Castle Square Theatre to appear 
in this character. The fall and winter 
season will open Monday, Sept. 18, with 
Belasco and De Milles’ play, ‘*The Wife.” 








“TrusT not to appearances,’”’ but put 
your faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
never disappoints. It is the best medi- 
cine money can buy. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyrlo., x vols. Picturesque America. 

ddress MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 
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